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HENRY WARD BEECHER IN THE 
WEST.—The next Christian Union Extra will 
consist of Mr, Beecher’s “ Notes by the Way” 
from the West, preceded with a short account 
of his trip and its results by Mr. Abbott, and 
accompanied by a steel portrait of Mr. 
Beecher, Subscribers are requested to send in 
their orders early, as only a limited number 
of the portraits have been printed. Price 15 
cents, or any two copies of the “ Extras” for 
25 cents, Extra No, 3 will be ready for de- 
livery in the early part of next week. 


March went out roaring like a lion, and like 
a very furious lion. Happily he exhausted his 
passion before the week was out, and Easter 
Sunday was comparatively spring-like, with a 
little sunshine and plentiful showers. The storm 
sent out heralds twenty-four hours in advance ; 
the wind reached a maximum velocity of 48 
miles an hour. We have seen no estimate in 
inches of the rainfall, but it was sufficient to 
make somewhat destructive floods all along the 
Atlantic coast. Except in the northernmost 
latitudes the frost was well out of the ground, 
which drank up the water that was sorely 
needed. 





The Louisiana Commission is on its way to 
New Orleans, and the two rival Governors of 
South Carolina have been in Washington hold- 
ing conferences with the President and his cab- 
inet. Unless the best unofficial authorities are 
at fault, orders have already been issued with- 
drawing the United States troops from the 
State House at Columbia. A most hopeful sign 
of the future is a rumored coalition between 
Southern Republicans and the Democrats, the 





object of which is to make both the House and 
the Senate anti-administration, and to secure for 
the carpetbag element a share of the local spoils 
when the last tie that binds it to the Adminis- 
tration 1s broken. The unjust steward is wise 
to make friends by the mammon of unright- 
eousness while the chance remains. We are 
not ready to pray for peace at the price of co- 
alition between the evil political elements at the 
South ; but there are good men in both parties 
there as elsewhere, and a union between these 
would be a hopeful sign. 


Civil service reform has not yet traveled be- 
yond Washington. In Albany the Republican 
Senate refused to confirm the Democratic Govy- 
ernor’s nomination, avowedly because the nomi- 
nees are incompetent ; but if George B. McClel- 
lan had been a Republican there is small doubt 
that he would have been accepted as our Super~ 
intendent of Public Works. In New Jersey a 
Democratic Senate frankly informs the Governor 
that it will confirm no nominees as judges who 
are not Democrats, and is curtly told in reply 
that it may adjourn and go home. Evidently 
civil service reformers are needed both in Tren- 
ton andin Albany. Per contra, Dr. Loring of 
Massachusetts declines to recommend to the 
President any candidates for appointment. He 
forwards all papers of applicants but thinks it 
will be time enough to give advice when he is 
asked for it. 


The death of Secretary Treat severs a strong 
personal tie between the American Board and 
the churches that supported it. Who remem- 
bers a Board meeting without him? But he goes 
at the close of his career—after all his best days 
had been spent in the service of the missionary 
cause; and he goes to his reward. Rev. Selah 
Burr Treat was a native of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; graduated at Yale in 1824; studied law 
and practiced in Penn Yan, N. Y., with the 
late Judge Wells of the Supreme Court. While 
here he became converted, turned his thoughts 
towards the ministry, went to Andover, and in 
1836 we find him pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. In 1841 he 
joined Dr. Peters in the editorship of the 
‘* Biblical Repository,” and from this office was 
called to take hold of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald” 
in Boston, which he conducted until 1847, when 
he was chosen Home Secretary of the Board. 
His death last week, March 28, was sudden, but 
he had reached the fullness of years. He was a 
man of almost unerring judgment, and for the 
last twenty years no officer of the Board has had 
greater influence in its management. His man- 
tle falls on Dr. Alden, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was chosen last;year to relieve Dr, Treat 
from the more pressing duties of his office. 
The funeral services of the late secretary were 
held in Boston and again in Hartford, where 
his remains were taken for burial. 


There is small room for doubt that’ Mr: A, 
Oakey- Hall sailed from Boston ‘by‘ the" steamer 


‘* Victoria,” under an assumed -néme,*réached f 


‘Liverpool Saturday, and went “on at «onee “to 
London, He was met and recognized on’ the 
é 





steamer by a former reporter of the ‘‘ Tribune,” 
who knew him perfectly well by sight, but Mr. 
Hall persisted in denying his identity. To at- 
tempt an explanation of this mysterious flight 
is premature in the absence of authentic in- 
formation. 


Connecticut has made a long step forward by 
her radical amendment of the law regulating 
the property relations of married persons. In 
other States the old despotism of the common 
law has been invaded little by little, until in none 
of the Northern States is the husband permitted 
to be a Turk. In Connecticut this work has 
been done radically and once for all; the hus- 
band and wife are made equal; neither husband 
nor wife acquires any right to the property of 
the other; the property of neither is liable for 
the debts of the other; and the wife has the 
same right to make contracts, and to sue, and 
the same liability to be sued as if she were un- 
married. We venture to prophesy that in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of one 
thousand the wives will not know what Kberty 
has been awarded them; but that in the thou- 
sandth case the capable wife and the shiftless 
husband will both discover it to the great relief 
of the one and the great indignation of the other, 





Two events during the past week have illus- 
trated that criminal carelessness which is a 
common American vice. A dam at Stafford- 
ville, a village on a branch of the Willimantic 
River in Northeast Connecticut, was raised six 
feet during the recent dry season. The first 
flood swept the dam away, and the released 
body of water, covering about six hundred 
acres, destroyed in its course dams, bridges and 
dwellings, including the larger {part of one vil- 
lage, Stafford Springs. The loss is variously 
estimated at from $500,000 to $2,000,000. The 
owners appear to have been suspicious of danger, 
and warning was given, so that only two lives, 
so far as known, were lost. A magnificent ex- 
cursion steamer, intended to run between New 
York and Rockaway, and calculated to carry 
four thousand excursionists, broke in two and 
was abandoned while being towed from Norfolk 
to New York, where the upper works and the 
machinery were to be added. It was a merciful 
storm which tested the strength of the hull be- 
fore any of the four thousand excursionists were 
on board; for it requires no little credulity to 
believe that a steamer which breaks in two from 
the mere violence of the waves could ever have 
become other than a magnificent coffin. 


Boston is going to have a society for the sup- 
pression of vice. Mr. Anthony Comstock havy- 
ing arrested some thirty lottery dealers in this 
city, and followed up the arrest by securing 
their indictment, took a vacation last week by 
going to Boston and giving to a meeting there, 
called for the purpose, an account of his work 
and the occasion which necessitates it. Some 
of the strongest of the solid men of Boston are 
enlisted in this movement. 


We second the ‘Herald’s” demand that 
Brigham Young be brought to instant trial for 
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participation in the Mountain Meadows massa- 
cre. Something more than the dying confession 
of such a man as John D. Lee will be required 
for his conviction, but this certainly forms a 
basis for a warrant and an arrest. If the con- 
fession is true it cannot be difficult to find 
accessories who would turn State’s evidence ; 
and the conviction and execution of three or 
four of the leaders would leave of Mormonism 
nothing but a system of degrading superstition, 
which in time would give way to the influence 
of a free church and a free school. It must be 
borne in mind that anything like summary ac- 
tion in extinguishing Mormonism would illegit- 
imatize a large number of perfectly innocent 
persons. Just legislation must precede any 
sweeping measure. 

A considerable pressure is being brought to 
bear upon Italy to secure the independence of 
the Pope. Austria has already intimated that 
Italy must not provoke a conflict with the Papal 
power which might extend to other Roman 
Catholic countries. The clerical party in France 
is evidently desirous of securing the co-operation 
of that government in this movement. The 
latest suggestion is the cession of the Leonine 
City to the Holy See. This is proposed as ¢ 
gvasi compromise ; but the real question, which 
is more or less agitating all Christendom, wheth- 
er the ecclesiastics are subject or superior to the 
civil authorities is one which cannot be compro- 
mised. 


England and Russia have come to an agree- 
ment, such as it is, and both Powers have 
signed the protocol. But as no one knows 
exactly what the protocol is surmises as to its 
probable effect are hardly in order. There is a 
reasopable probability that Turkey would have 
yielded in the outset if she had not felt her- 
self sustained by the moral influence of Eng- 
,Jand. Whether the withdrawal of that moral 
influence, and the signing of the protocol prob- 
ably amounts to little more than this, will 
induce Turkey to yield at this late day is very 
problematical. The Turkish Chamber of Depu- 
ties has with substantial unanimity approved of 
the course of the Sultan thus far, and there is 
no doubt that public sentiment against the 
Europeans has been inflamed by the protracted 
negotiations. If any reliance can be placed on 
newspaper correspondence the condition of the 
Christians in the interior is, if possible, worse 
than ever. The dangers to our own mission- 
aries are graphically hinted at in a letter in an- 
other column from a missionary on the ground. 
The organization of an Austrian army of 220,000 
men indicates that if war once breaks out it will 
not be confined to Turkey and Russia. 











THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In your reply on the 21st inst. to the caricature of 
orthodoxy drawn by Mr. Savage, after stating the 
creed adopted by the Evangelical Alliance, you add: 
‘*We do not quote it as an ideal creed. We have small 
doubts that the Evangelical Alliance of the future 
will materially modify it; that in the possibly near 
future it will gladly welcome to its fellowship all who 
accept Jesus Christ as an authoritative teacher and a 
Divine Saviour.’’ Are we to understand by this that 
there is to be a surrender of the doctrines not of total 
depravity and the eternal punishment of the wicked 
only, but also of incarnation and atonement, justifi- 
cation by faith and the work of the Holy Spirit? 
These seem to be all correlated. And does your an- 
ticipated creed include or exclude the doctrine of the 
Trinity ? 
hie attempt has been made for now many 

years to secure and maintain Christian 
union on the basia of intellectual agreement on 
theology. The theological systems proposed as 
a basis of union have sometimes been elaborate, 
as in the case of the symbols of the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Episcopal churches; some- 
times very brief and simple as in the case of the 
Evangelical Alliance; but the basis has still been 





that of philosophical accord. We hope that 
the time is coming when the churehes will rec- 
ognize the principle that the true basis of accord 
in Christian work is not any theoretical opinions, 
but spirit and purpose. 

History seems to us to abundantly justify the 
belief that they make a better basis of union 
than any creed. 

There is not the least evidence that the Primi- 
tive churches had any other creed than such as 
is included in a confession of trust in Jesus 
Christ as a divine Saviour from the power and 
consequences of sin. The so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, which is little more than a brief embodi- 
ment of the historical facts concerning Jesus 
Christ, was not framed till after the age of the 
apostles. There is no creed in form in the New 
Testament; none was certainly required as a 
condition of admission to the early churches; 
and there is not even any evidence that any ex- 
isted their bond of union. What united 
them was a common love for their Lord and 
Saviour, and a common purpose to promote 
among men the principles and precepts which 
he had entrusted to them for that purpose. 

In our own day one of the most vigorous and 
effective Christian organizations has no formal 
creed—the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It is true that they use at second hand that 
which is common in the creeds of the various 
evangelical churches, by excluding from active 
membership all except members of those church- 
es. But it is very certain that a creed is not 
the bond of their union. In theology these 
young men differ widely, and the difference is 
not found in the least to interfere with their 
work, 

The most powerful church in Christendom is 
bound together not by the bonds of a creed but 
by a common allegiance to the church, and a 
consecration to its upbuilding. It is true that 
the Roman Catholic Church has a creed, but it 
is an open secret that one may believe what he 
pleases and remain in that church in undis- 
turbed possession of his liberty, if he does not 
use it to disturb the faith of other less inde- 
pendent thinkers than himself. 

Our various Sunday-school assemblies and 
other similar Christian conventions afford even 
more striking illustrations of the power of a 
common purpose to unite persons of different 
temperament and different convictions in a 
common work. No one who goes next year to 
Chautauqua or to the Thousand Islands will be 
asked as to his creed; and it will puzzle the 
most acute critic to guess to what branch of the’ 
church universal the various speakers and teach- 
ers belong. There is, it is true, considerable 
agreement of opinion among them; but what 
unites them is not the fact that they think alike 
upon any one of the articles of the various 
chureh creeds, but that they are full of love for 
Christ and for humanity, and, animated by a 
common purpose, work with a common will, 

The union which has been so manifest a feat- 
ure of Mr. Moody’s work has not been a union 
of intellects, but a union of hearts, a union in 
work. 

These facts are prophets. The day that they 
point to may still be afar.off ; but it is drawing 
near. That day is one not of union in a creed, 
however simple, but of union in Christ. It is 
the day when we shall all be ready to recognize 
as Christian whoever recognizes Christ as mas- 
ter; it is the day when we shall be glad to hold 
out one hand to Dr. Tholuck, though he denies 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, and the 
other hand to Dr. Bushnell, though he explains 
away the doctrine of vicarious atonement ; and 
this not because we are ready to give up either 
doctrine from our scheme of philosophy, but 
because the roots of our fellowship are not any 
longer, even in form, in philosophy, but in our 
love for one Saviour of all men, and in our com- 
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mon desire to bring all men to know and love 
and serve him. 4 

This is what we mean by our expression of 
the hope that the Evangelical Alliance will yet 
welcome to its fellowship all who “‘ accept Jesus 
Christ as an authoritative teacher 
Saviour.” 

The question is often asked whether two can 


and a divine 


walk together except they be agreed. The 
question carries with it its own reply. They 


need be agreed only on two points; viz., their 
destination and their route. We shall come to 
the perfection of Christian union only when we 
can welcome to our fellowship in work for the 
Master all who can unite with us in the prayer, 
‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as in heaven,” and in work for its consum- 
mation by Jesus Christ and his Gospel. 





HAPPY THOUGHT. 

| EGARDLESS of the fact that a woman's 

noblest station is retreat, a number of 
ladies in New York some six years ago came 
bravely to the front with the reprehensible in- 
tention of bringing, if possible, some other 
women there too by means of a Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The results are good 
beyond their expectations. In cheerful rooms 
those who neglected being born into families 
where libraries and pictures come by nature are 
Jed to cease pining for what they have not; 
some on whose birth ‘‘ fortune smiled deceitful” 
are taught a number of ways by which to repair 
in a measure the results of the flight of the 
riches which took to themselves wings, and to 
all who come within the sphere of its work the 
hand of a sister is held out with all the loving 
help we are wont to associate only with the 
household. 

Thanks to good management, this has been 
accomplished without running into debt. The 
Y. W. C. A. owns its building, at No. 7 West 
15th Street, and an adjoining lot, on which, 
when its ship comes in, it will place the assembly- 
room—which it sorely needs to accommodate the 
numbers who wish to attend the various enter- 
tainments given through the influence of its 
Reception Committee with the good and gifted 
of our city and elsewhere. 

Happy thought: Let somebody who has ten 
thousand dollars give it to the Y.W.C.A.!) The 
ship may come in slowly, you know. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
¥ E mentioned Quincy, IIl., at the end of our 
last paper; but it deserves more than that. 
for its own sake and for ours. One of the most 
flourishing towns on the Great River, its comeli- 
ness wore a vail of sleet during our almost mo- 
mentary visit. The Congregational church here, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Edward Ander- 
son, is flourishing. It was this church, we sup- 
pose, that was the scene of Father Turner’s work 
in early days, and it is good to see it in the up- 
building hands of one worthy to succeed the 
labors of Turner and his successors. There is a 
reminiscence of Father Turner which will perish 
if I do not put it on record, for not a person lives, 

I believe, who knew the pleasing facts. 

In the early days, away back as far as 1830 or 
thereabout—we cannot be precise—Father Turner 
came to Boston on his way to the great and then 
unknown West. At that time it seemed like going 
on a foreign mission for one to emigrate to Illinois. 
But a movement was on foot among a number of 
consecrated men to go West, found institutions 
of learning, churches and schools, wherewith to 
anticipate the population and meet it with mold- 
ing influences. Jacksonville College was the 
center of that movement. Dr. Post, now of St. 
Louis, Dr. Edward Beecher, President Sturtevant, 
and Rev. Theron Baldwin were conspicuous in this 
work. Father Turner, somewhat late in life, 


graduated at Andover ; and so absorbed in study 
and grace had this good man been that only on 
reaching Boston was he fairly aroused to the facts 
that he had no wife and ought to have one, 


He 
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came to our house, and unbosomed himself to 
Mrs. Dr. Beecher and to ‘‘Aunt Homes,” It was 
a serious business, and yet a grave smile mantled 
both of these gracious women’s countenances 
and broke out into an undisguised mirth, though 
chastened and tempered by true piety; for only a 
few days remained. He had no time for court- 
ing. Whoever consented must take him as the 
first installment of a missionary life and honor 
the draft at sight. 

A young woman of excellent name and educa- 
tion was teaching an infant school under Aunt 
Homes’s patronage, and it was after much hesita- 
tion resolved to overwhelm her with the fact that 
a most godly man had his heart ready for her en- 
trance, and would love and cherish her in fervent 
tidelity as soon as he knew who she was. She 
was & young woman of excellent sense. She was 
assured of his worth, of the irresistible reasons 
for haste, of the field of usefulness which was 
opened before her, and in a spirit of true mission- 
ary devotion she yielded all maidenly scruples 
and in a few days (three, I think) she was on her 
way with her husband to his field of labor. This 
is the story as it lies in my memory, for I was 
then but fourteen or fifteen years old, and if any- 
body undertakes to correct it we shall withstand 
him to his face and maf it true, fact or no fact. 
For, have we not a historian’s privilege to fill up 
the vacant spaces with the most probable events ? 

All night from Quincey to Alton, on which the 
morning sun was arisen. Along the Mississippi to 
St. Louis. The placid river was flowing with the 
utmost contentment. It had had a bed; I none. 
it was full; I had had no breakfast. But I fed at 
my ears; for Brother West came on board and gave 
me glowing accounts of the progress of things in 
this great State of Missouri, Every year the State 
rises visibly above the old prejudices and hin- 
drances toward the high rank which belongs to 
her, and will, in another generation, be assured to 
her, 

St. Louis is the Midland Queen! Already large, 
she is vital, forceful, budding and branching like 
a Banyan tree. I should like to live there! Rev. 
Dr. Post is pastor of the first Congregational 
Chureh planted in St. Louis, and we believe the 
first in Missouri. To-day there are between 
seventy and eighty Congregational churches in 
Missouri, and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Rev. Dr. Goodell is pastor of Plymouth Church; 
a very beautiful building and a prosperous so- 
ciety bear witness to his industry and success. 
My three days in St. Louis were memorable, and 
will leave a lasting pleasure to memory. 

And now my face is turned homeward! I am 
bound to Terre Haute—clear across the prairie 
that [ once traversed in early days. Farm touches 
farm over these wide expanses which, forty years 
ago, I thought could never be inhabited! No 
coal, no timber—how, except along the streams, 
could men settle and thrive? Railroads, those 
dry and solid rivers, have solved the problem. 

As yet the prairies do not show much enter- 
prise in timber planting. A few trees around the 
homesteads, and lines of gaunt poplar and white 
willow as wind-breaks, one sees; but no apparent 
plantations for future timber. The days of grace 
are passing. Now, while large tracts of land are 
held in few hands, is the time for planting sub- 
stantial timber trees. In another generation they 
will be better than gold mines. 

Is this Terre Haute? How has thy prosperity 
increased and thy beauty diminished! 

{ wandered up and down the streets to find my 
Terre Haute! It was gone, covered up, lost, ut~ 
terly lost in new streets, new buildings! Where 
is the former green? Where the quiet fields 
within bowshot of the town? 

At any rate I shall know the church. There it 
was that I first wrought in revivals, and every 
board and nail in it was precious. I found it. I 
entered by the basement side-door and stood in 
the lecture-room where I preached my first sermon 
the same day of my arrival in town to aid Rev. 
Dr. Jewett. It was a solemn feeling that stole 
over me. I saw the audience again. The seats 
were filled with shadowy listeners! It only needed 
to see a few of the familiar faces, L. H. Scott, Dr. 
Ketcham, Ball, Gookin and others to make it real 
again! Just then came up the aisle Harry Ross 
himself! It was the touch needed to round out 
the reminiscence. Only ‘one fact disturbed the 





sweet illusion. This was not the same church. 
The old one had been burned, and this one took 
its place! It was a gentle shock to my sensi- 
bilities. But it stood on the very ground, and 
was on the old foundations and upon the same 
plan, and looked like the old one, ana so I in- 
wardly voted that it was the old one and took my 
comfort of it! The city is wonderfully improved 
in every way except to those sentimentalists who 
come hither to renew the past and live over again 
old experiences. ; 

After the lecture, in a special train we sped, 
through darkness and storm, to Indianapolis— 
three hours’ blessed ride. We had a parlor car 
and good friends a few, and the pelting rain and 
black atmosphere made the light and quiet within 
all the more enjoyable. How different this mid- 
night ride from the first one, thirty-five years 
before! For three weeks I had labored side by 
side with Brother Jewett—the first revival in 
which I had ever taken part! How helpless and 
wretched did I feel when Jewett sent for me— 
then newly settled in Indianapolis—to come over 
and help him! I had no effective sermons. I 
did not know how to preach in a revival. Yet, 
my elders said, Go. I rode two days the lonely 
road, through beech forests (now all gone), in a 
dazed and wondering state. Hardly was my 
saddle empty before Jewett was at my elbow. 
‘“You have done well to come. You must preach 
to-night.” In a moment the cloud lifted. The 
reluctance was gone. It has been so all my life. 
At a distance I dread and brood and shrink from 
any weighty enterprise; but the moment the 
oceasion arrives, joy shines clear, and an eager 
appetite to dash into the battle comes, 

Three memorable weeks at a time when events 
stamp the memory and the heart as the die stamps 
the coin! When the time came to return home 
did ever heart swell with stronger and more un- 
utierable feeling? To go back to the ordinary 
round of church life from this glowing center 
seemed so intolerable that my whole nature and 
all my soul rose up in uncontrollable prayer. 
Through the beech crying, 
sometimes singing, and always praying, I rode in 
one long controversy with God, ‘‘Slay me if 
thou wilt, but do not send me home to barren- 
ness. Thou shalt go with me. I will not be re- 
fused. I am not afraid of thee! I will prevail or 
die !"—these and even wilder strains went through 
the soul. 

At length the clouds rolled away. The heavens 
had never seemed so beautiful and radiant. An 
unspeakable peace and confidence filled my soul. 
The assurance of victory was perfect, 


woods, sometimes 


and tran- 


quilly blossomed into joy at every step. The 
first day was one long struggle of prayer. The 


second day was one long ecstasy of joy and 
thanksgiving! I need not say to the wise that 
the fire of my heart kindled in the church, and 
for months the genial warmth brought forth a 
spiritual summer, and flowers and fruits abounded 
in the garden of the Lord! 

And now in this three-hour midnight ride, amid 
outward storms but inward joy and thanksgiving, 
I recalled the old days, and mingled their light 
with the gladness of the passing hour. And so 
we rode into Indianapolis; and for the first time 
in my life I slept in my old home in a hotel! 

Bn. W. B. 





NOTES. 

—We unfortunately missed the reading of the 
sermon of Mr. Murray which a contributor eriti- 
cises in another column. Mr. Montgomery’s dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the word ‘‘trust” is 
instructive ; but it appears to us that the differ- 
ence between himself and Mr. Murray is not so 
great as he thinks. They are both agreed that 
the essential thing in conversion is not a passive 
feeling, but an act of the will involving practical 
obedience to the one on whom faith is placed. 
Mr. Montgomery thinks that this act of the will is 
expressed by the term trust, and Mr. Murray 
thinks not. The question is one of etymolog 
rather than of theology. 

—None of the protective organizations has suc- 
ceeded in making itself more obnoxious to the 
general public than that known as the * Brother- 
hood of Engineers.” If the managers on ordering 
a strike had directed members to finish the trip 
on which each was engaged no one would have 
had any right} to find fault, except on general 





principles; but since trains full of passengers 
were abandoned by their engineers just where 
they happened to be when the striking hour 
struck, popular sympathy can hardly be expected. 
The Boston and Maine Railway has successfully 
resisted the demands of the ‘‘ Brotherhood,” and 
now the Reading Railroad notifies its engineers 
that they must choose between its service and 
that of the society. The railroad promises its aid 
in establishing an insurance fund on easier terms 
than those afforded by the society, and it is not 
likely that many of the engineers will hesitate 
long in making their choice. 


—Episcopalians and Presbyterians will please 
read the following : 

‘Even the Confession of the Westminster Assembly is not 

the essential, is not even the best characteristic of the 
Church of Scotland, any more than the Thirty-nine Articles 
are the essential or the best characteristic of the Church of 
England. Norare the present forms of adhesion to it more 
sacred than the ancient forms of adhesion to the English 
standards, which a few years ago, by the timely intervention 
of the Imperial Legislature, were so largely modified, and 
migh at any moment, without any loss to the Church or the 
State, be altogetber removed. But these are merely passing 
and external difficulties, to be surmounted by patriotic poli- 
cy, by mutual forbearance, by courageous perseverance. 
Neitber for us nor for you are any such restrictions worth a 
single gifted intellect or a single devout life that they may 
exclude.” 
So said Dean Stanley of Westminster Abbey in 
his address at Edinburgh as Lord Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews. The indifference 
with which the Dean applies the term ‘* church” 
to the Anglican and extra-Anglican bodies may 
well go on the record. But then, of course, he is 
a Broad Churchman, and that is little better than 
open dissent. 

—We are in receipt of a numerously signed 
‘Call for a Northwest Convention” to meet at 
Farwell Hall, Chicago, April 10th and 11th, with 
a view to ‘‘maintain the Bible in our Public 
Schools” and secure a Religious Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

—Again we owe our acknowledgements to a 
British gunboat, the ‘* Avon,” for having prompt- 
ly avenged an act of piracy committed on a New 
York schooner, by natives on the Congo River. 
The savages seem to have been actuated merely 
by a desire to plunder, as they suffered the offi- 
cers and crew to depart unharmed. Material 
assistance was first rendered by the Dutch an- 
thorities, and shortly afterward the ‘*‘ Avon” ad- 
ministered punishment. It is pleasant in this 
connection to record the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked crew of a British vessel by Americans; to 
wit, Capt. Mears of the bark ‘ Lepanto,” whose 
gallant services have just been gracefully recog- 
nized and handsomely rewarded through the 
British legation. 

—According to M. de Girardin all the great 
powers, except England and America, are on the 
verge of bankruptcy, through the cost of their 
military equipment. The six European powers 
spend near five hundred millions annually in the 
support of their armies, each soldier costing from 
$174.30 in Austria to $503.40 in England. It took 
some thousands of years for men to find out that 
law and order were better than the principle of 
‘‘every man for himself,” and it will probably be 
a century, at the present rate of progress, before 
nations will learn to settle their differences before 
disinterested arbitrators. 

—There will be a protracted concert at the 
Hippodrome on May 8, 9, and 10, in which some- 
thing like fifteen hundred dogs are expected to 
take part. Delegates are looked for from all over 
this continent, and even from across the ocean. 
All kinds of dogs will be shown, from the diminu- 
tive ‘‘toy” terrier to the Siberian bloodhound. 
Stalls are to be arranged around the Hippodrome 
in two circles, and it is announced that there will 
be canine promenades every afternoon and even- 
ing, during which Dr. Watts’s familiar injunction 
will be disobeyed, so far as is practicable. For 
information regarding terms of entry, prizes, ete., 
address Chas. Lincoln, P. O. Box 2832 New York. 


—‘‘And if they would learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home.” Exactly: and if 
she had found out before they left home, he would 
not have expressed his ignorance to the amused 
overhearers in the ferryboat. They were looking 
at a tugboat panting and puffing on its way up 
the East River, and she said : ‘‘ Sassy little things ! 
What a fuss they make!” And he said, ‘* Ye-es— 
but I never could make out what makes ’em go.” 
‘Why, steam, ain't it?’ ‘‘ Well, ye-es, I suppose 
so, if it’s anything.” ‘‘ And the wheel is there at 
the back, where the foam is, ain’t it?’ ‘*‘ Well- 
ye-es, if it’s anywhere.” That woman must try to 
keep silent in church at any rate, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Will you please give the exact passage in the Bible refer- 
ring to giving trial to those guilty of worshiping other gods? 

You may find the provisions scattered through 
the Mosaic statutes; they provide courts for the 
trial of all offenses and require that capital pun- 
ishment should only be administered after trial 
and on the testimony of at least two witnesses. 
The provision of our law that a man must be 
proved guilty is borrowed from the laws of the 
Old Testament. The 17th chapter of Deuteron- 
omy, verses 2-7, makes special provision for a trial 
before the condemnation of any one for the crime 
of idolatry. Compare also Numbers xxxv., 30; 
Deuteronomy xix., 15, then take any good refer- 
ence Bible and follow out the references. 

—Are we responsible for thoughts too horrible to be re- 
peated, which come to us involuntarily? By what means 
can we get permanent relief from them? 

By prayer, Bible study, general culture, and the 
careful avoidance of all vicious literature and 
other incitements to evil imaginations. But the 
chief remedy is by filling the mind so full of pure 
thoughts that there is no room for anything bad. 
Get something to occupy the mind. If a pious 
book does not answer the purpose, get an exciting 
history, and if that does not do get an exciting 
novel—one of Walter Scott's, for example. The 
devil fills empty minds and passes by the full 
ones. 

—There is a difference of opinion between my husband and 
myself in regard to the colored people of the United States, 
and as I am a professed follower of Jesus, and he does not 
profess this before men, I am anxious that my views should 
not be, or seem to be, unchristian. If wrong, I wish to be 
set right, and will pray for more wisdom. Now, this is the 
point: We both agree that all * men are born free and equal,” 
and while I thank God that their shackles are loosened, and 
they can enjoy all the blessings of a just government, [ 
would not be willing to see them occupy any office in the 
land, even the highest. I cannot think it best, therefore I 
cannot think it right. Now, Iam not troubled in this matter 
as regards the probability of its occurring to any great 
degree; it is my own views which trouble me. Are they 
consistent? Are they Christian? 

It is time enough to cross the stream when you 
come to it. There is nothing wrong in an honest 
judgment that it is not best that a Negro should 
be elected President or appointed Chief-justice of 
the Supreme Court. The wrong would be in al- 
lowing the prejudice of race to vanquish your 
judgment if the time ever comes when you do 
really judge that he ought to be made President, 
but because of unreasoning prejudice refusé to 
assent to the conclusions of your judgment. 

—Encouraged by your invitation in the Christian Union 
(Oct. 18th) to all who are perplexed orin any trouble of mind, 
to write to you,!I come to you to-day. I aman American’ 
living in Germany, and I have lost a beloved German friend, 
an old gentleman venerated and loved by high and low; a 
man of high social standing, and of more than ordinary in- 
telligence and culture—a man who discharged all his duties 
as husband, father, friend, and citizen, better than any one J 
have ever known; he lived indeed only for others. And yet 
this noble, whole-souled, large-minded and unselfish man— 
full of faith, hope, and charity~—disregarded all forms of re- 
ligion. He had been confirmed in his youth in the Lutheran 
Church, and sometimes at Easter would go to the Lord’s Sup- 
per in full dreas, in company with civil and military officials, 
in gala costume, but he rarely ever entered the church at any 
other time, and the subject of religion, or the name of Christ, 
seldom passed his lips, He.would often exhort his grand- 
children in the most touching manner to fulfill all their du- 
ties as citizens, but never as Christians; and although he 
sometimes in the last years of his life (which had been an un- 
usually happy one) spoke of his gratitude to the “lieben 
Gott," Christ seemed never in his thoughts. With my early 
religious education and views, you may imagine how pain. 
fully perplexed I have been in regard to him, for IT have in 
reality never known a professing Christian whose life seemed 
more in accordance with the spirit of Christ. Dare I ask of 
you how you would feel in such a case; and may I hope fora 
few lines inserted in the Christian Cnion in answer? 

We publish this letter so fully because it pre- 
sents a question which troubles many anxious 
hearts. We can only leave the future in the hands 
of God, sure that the Great Father loves all his 
children, and knows bow to make full allowance 
for all defects of education. But we have Christ’s 
word for it that not everyone who saith “ Lord, 
Lord,” shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who doeth the will of the Heavenly Father. And 
we read this not only as a warning to those who 
make much profession and little practice, but 
also "as a word of hope to those who sorrow for 
friends who did the will of God but never said 
** Lord, Lord.” 

—A skeptic once said to me, “If our belief is beyond our 
control, as it is, and depends upon our conviction, as it does, 
and God requires nothing impossible of us, what becomes of 
the doctrine, ‘* He that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned ’?” 

1. The words ‘‘He that believeth not shall be 
damned” are probably not in the Bible. The 
passage in which they occur is thought on good 
grounds to be the addition of a later date. See 


Abbott’s Commentary on Mark for the reasons 





for this opinion. 2. The word damned means 
condemned. It does not mean eternal damnation. 
8. Some forms of unbelief are universally recog- 
pized as worthy of moral condemnation. If a 
man says that he does not believe in patriotism, 
or justice, or honesty, or love, that he thinks that 
every man is governed by low and ignoble mo- 
tives, and that all high and noble aspirations are 
mere dreams of the poets, do you not condemn 
him? No mere intellectual act is condemned by 
the New Testament. It is only such acts of moral 
unbelief as indicate a morally degraded soul that 
are condemned. The man whose soul does not 
answer to the grandeur of Christ’s nature, that 
does not in this sense believe in him, by his unbe- 
lief demonstrates that there is no grandeur in his 
own soul. Wecondemn the American who does 
not believe in Washington, or in Lincoln, and we 
do right to do so. Much more is he worthy of 
condemnation who does not in this sense believe 
in Christ. 

—Please state the best book on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

We cannot do it. Too much depends on the 
education of the inquirer, and his peculiar wants. 
One of the best for the general reader is pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and written by Albert 
Barnes. 

—If I forgive must I also forget, so completely as not to 
guard against a repetition of the wrong? 

No, of course not, 








WHAT SAY YOU? 
By Tuos. K. BEECHER. 


OR twenty-five cents a traveler is invited to 

insure his life against accident for twenty- 

four hours, in the sum of three thousand dollars. 

This shows that the chance of death on the rail is 

as 25 : 300,000, or as 1: 12,000—or even less than 

this; for the premium charged is high enough to 
pay handsome profits to the accident company. 

In like manner a man twenty-five years old can 
insure his life for one year for twenty dollars 
against one thousand, By this it appears that a 
man’s liability to die is for each day as 1: 182,500. 

Thus the ‘‘ uncertainty of life,” when mathe- 
matically treated, is to every intelligent business 
man almost nil. For this reason I ask, Is it ever 
wise for a preacher to use it as the basis of an 
appeal to immediate repentance? Sinner! you 
may die to-night! But aninsurance man sits next 
him who would be glad to bet 200,000 to 1, that he 
don’t die to-night. 

From long contact with men I am satisfied that 
the fear of death, instead of acting as a motive to 
immediate action, is in fact the cause of wide- 
spread procrastination, See! 

Men at large have a notion that religious prepa- 
ration to meet God is not indispensably necessary 
except at and after death, Probation ends at 
death, Say they to me, ‘I’m not living as J 
ought! I intend to make it all right before J 
die.” The unspoken action of the mindis: But 
I'm not likely to die just now, so there's no hurry, 

Thus, I doubt not, the questionable doctrine 
that probation ends at death directly encourages 
the very delay which zealous preachers endeavor 
to end when they remind their hearers, ‘life is 
uncertain.” 

The truth is that each day that a man delays to 
seek and find the way of life diminishes his chance 
of ever finding #t. Each day that dawns upon a 
thoughtless man is the worst day for repentance 
that he ever has seen, the very best he ever will 
see! 

The probation of some men ends before they 
die. There is a sin that is unto death; and some 
men’s sins go before them to judgment. A man has 
come to the end of his probation at what time so- 
ever God, who knows all the resources of grace 
and possibilities of reform, pronounces the man 
incurable. 

The fear of pain and death is a salutary instinct 
insuring the preservation of the body alive. 
Without these pricking reminders all living crea- 
tures would speedily become unconscious and 
helpless suicides. And death itself is, so far as 
we can see, a catastrophe of the body only—physi- 
cal death the penalty of the sins against the flesh. 
Right and wise is it, therefore, to appeal to the 
fear of death when urging men to avoid drunken- 
ness, gluttony, unchastity, late hours and im- 
moderate excitements of any kind. 

But to those higher ranges of thought and con- 





sciousness to which the gospel preacher longs to 
see his hearers lifted that they may, living or dy- 
ing, be at peace with God, the fear of death brings 
no help, no inspiration. Only the coarse and fetid 
flowers of superstition grow in that oozy muck— 
men’s hearts quaking with physical fear of death 
and mistaking it for a spiritual fear of God. 

In short, then :—I doubt (1) that intelligent men 
can be much moved by preaching to them the un- 
certainty of life. And I doubt (2,) that men when 
they are by chance scared by the approach of 
death ever do or can attain a clear and salutary 
consciousness toward God. To know God is life 
eternal. Scared or superstitious men know noth- 
ing. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 





EASTER SONNETS. 
By L. D. BREWSTER. 


I.—THE KINGDOM. 
AY, ’ HEN from heayen’s broad, unpillared dome of blue 
The sunlight streams on ranks of folded cloud, 

How dark as night appears their sullen hue 

To us from whom the Lord of Day they shroud! 
But when the sun stoops level with the hills, 

And from beneath looks on the clouds above, 
What purple splendor all the evening fills! 

So stoops for us the Lord of life and love, 
When from the height of vast eternities 

His glory shone tar down pon our sight, 
The clouds that gather over human skies 

Grew darker in the shadow of that light; 
But since our Lord earth’s path of sorrow trod, 
Her clouds are folded in the smile of God! 


IL.—THE POWER. 


Not where great mountains ridged with crag and ledge, 
The Alps and Andes of the rounded world, 
Lift to the skies their battlemented edge 
Niagara’s strong cataract is hurled; 
But where green prairies zone the level earth, 
And lakes, broad-bosomed, spread out like the main, 
That grand world-wonder takes its lowly birth— 
Its glory gathered from the common plain! 
Not from the thrones of conquerors and kings, 
In palaces of art and halls of state, 
But in life’s lowly levels are the springs 
Of all that makes our human nature great. 
Not Rome, but Bethlehem was chosen, when 
A manger gave the Son of God to men, 


IIl.—THE GLORY. 
It is the dying wave’s uplifted crest 
That falls away in music soft and low; 
It is the dying day that steeps the West 
In amber seas where golden islands glow; 
It is the dying leaf that tints the tree 
When autumn blushes like the face of morn; 
No flash of light transtigures land and sea, 
Whose brightness is not out of/ashes born; 
Christ was a dying nation’s gift to man, 
And from His death our world’s true life began. 
Since in all realms we gather good from death, 
And through it find immortal! blessings given, 
Why should we fear to lose this mortal breath, 
And through its losing gain the gates of heaven? 








A FORTNIGHT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
No. II. 
By Rev. G, F. Wriaur. 
CHISHOLM's ISLAND, ) 
Near Beaufort, 8. C,, March 20, 1877. § 

\ E came to Charleston by way of Richmond, 

Danville, Salisbury, Charlotte and Colum- 
bia. A Northerner is struck with the ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent distances” of the South. The railroad sta- 
tions are few and far between; half of them mere 
stopping-places in the woods. Except in a few 
of the larger places, like Danville and Salisbury, 
we did not see a church spire between Richmond 
and Columbia—a distance of twenty-four hours by 
express trains such as are run at the South. The 
railroad has a most broken-down appearance; the 
forests are for long distances almost unbroken, 
the houses are squalid, with the chimneys (often 
made of sticks and clay) on the outside, at the 
end. Glass windows are unknown in many cases, 
More corn is raised than in slavery times. Still, 
the hominy we ate on the way was ground at the 
North, and the Florida oranges in Beaufort, half- 
way between Charleston and Savannah, were first 
marketed in New York. Much land in this vicin- 
ity which was worth forty dollars per acre in 
slavery times for raising Sea Island cotton is now 
fallow. Taxes are enormous. At Beaufort there 
is a graduate of Harvard College now teaching 
school for a support. He belonged to a Southern 
family which was wealthy before the war. His 
property, in land and negroes, furnished him 
then, with little care, an ample support. Now, 
the same land is utterly unproductive of revenue, 
and is taxed twice as much as before the war. 
The land, however, is as good as ever; but a col- 
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lector of customs assures me that, with the pres 
ent system and prices, it costs fifty cents to raise 
thirty cents’ worth of Sea Island cotton. The 
total cotton crop, however, of last year was one 
of the largest ever raised—not far from 5,000,000 
bales in this country alone. . 

Contrary to expectation, I find Negro labor in 
high favor with the Northern overseers with whom 
I have conversed. Wade Hampton’s secretary 
assured me that Northern men expected so much 
from the freedmen in the line of labor that they 
much preferred a Southern overseer who was ac- 
customed to their notions. He represented that 
if a negro was two rods from a gate, with a mule, 
he would mount the mule three times and dis- 
mount him twice before he got started; he would 
get on and ride to the gate and then he would get 
on to ride through, and mount again, of course, 
after he had shut it. But here in the phosphate 
mines on St. Helena Sound I have seen the Ne- 
groes at work by the hundred, digging ditches, 
repairing railroad, calking flat-boats, driving 
spiles, loading ships, and performing other duties 
in connection with complicated machinery. Some 
are at work by the day and others by the piece; 
some are watchmen and others overseers. I 
never saw work done with more regularity or 
rapidity. 

They are a patient race. It is rare to find any 
bitterness cherished towards their old masters. 
Here is Mr. Smalls, a noble looking Negro whom 
I met a day or two ago. He is Congressman from 
this district and lives in Beaufort. He will long 
be remembered as the hero of the ‘‘ Planter,” a 
United States vessel, which he brought out from 
Charleston in the teeth of the enemy’s guns. A 
summer or two ago his old mistress was in poor 
health and needed a change of air. Her former 
slave offered her the hospitality of his house. She 
accepted. He provided her apartments in his 
house, and a table by herself, witb all the ser- 
vants she needed, taking special pains to shield 
her from any humiliating unpositions. I have 
met among the whites many who had large pros- 
pects in times of slavery, who are now diligently at 
work in offices, and on railroads, and in positions 
of delegated responsibilities (for the capital of 
this country is iargely in northern hands), but I 
see little friction between the races or imperti- 
nence on the part of the Negro. The Negro bows 
to a well dressed white man, and the Negro woman 
with ponderous burden upon her head still cour- 
tesies in the streets to her fair sisters. 

The Negro can live on a little if need be. The 
climate is not severe. Fish and oysters abound 
in all these waters. On this island the old slave 
quarters are stillin use. These are rough board 
buildings without a pane of glass about them, 
wooden shutters excluding both light and cold. 
The cheerful blaze of pine wood in the large fire 
place is, however, something of a compensation. 
Indeed one of the first inquiries made in all 
this region by white as well as black when seeking 
a home is, ‘‘Is there plenty of light wood about 
here?” The hands who have come in to this place 
for temporary work sleep at night in booths cov- 
ered with Palmetto leaves and open at the bot- 
tom. The bright shining fires towards which the 
groups of sleepers point their feet vie at night 
with the stars of heaven all around the horizon, 
However clean the Negro may be as cook in the 
kitchen, and hewever tidy at church on Sunday, 
he is ragged during the week, and not over scrupu- 
lous about his luncheon. Last Saturday I saw 
March Simmons and June Small eating their din- 
ner of black beans and rice baked in the same 
kettle. They had set traps as well as dug ditches. 
A string made of strips of Palmetto leaves tied 
together led away two or three rods, where it was 
fastened to a short stick supporting a board. 
Under this was some bait. When sparrows went 
under for the bait ‘‘ March” or ‘‘ June” pulled the 
string and down came the board and caught the 
sparrow. Thus they had meat with their other 
food; fine sparrows rewarding them for their skill. 
Napoleon Jackson, near by, had caught an eel. 
Head and all the eel went as he was into the ket- 
tle with the boiling hominy. ‘‘ Why, Napoleon ! 
Don’t you clean him off any?” ‘‘ Lor, no Massa. 
What for I want to scrape de fat all off for?” 

Dogs are respected at the South, but all other 
animals are made to work. Here you will see a 
mule and a heifer harnessed together, there a 











strapping Negro astride of a cow; behind you will 
be a bull harnessed into a cart, like a horse, and 
driven with reins and bit, on a round trot. Goats 
do double duty, drawing carts and furnishing 
milk. 

The Negro is confiding, and easily led as long as 
his confidence is not abused. I hear on every 
hand of the disastrous effect upon their saving 
habits of the failure of the Freedmen’s Bank. But 
there is compensation in the fact that their ac- 
cumulations are now invested to a greater extent 
in real estate and live stock. 

The church is the most powerful agency oper- 
ating for their elevation. I have attended five 
different congregations, the largest and the small- 
est, in city and in the country, and conversed 
freely with the pastors, both white and black, of 
as many denominations. In every instance the 
audiences were orderly, and composed of eager 
and attentive listeners, responding as heartily to 
the systematic, polished, simple, yet powerful 
rhetoric of Dr. Girardeau’s successor, a Scotch di- 
vine of the Southern Presbyterian Church, as to 
an unlettered Baptist exhorter in the backwoods. 
The M. E. Church (North) has a large and enthu- 
siastic church in Charleston (1,500 members), with 
an educated white minister from the North. He 
reports that several of their congregations in the 
interior have been broken up by the political 
troubles. The African M. E. Church seems to me 
an organization in which there lies great hope for 
the South. Its operations are all carried on by 
colored men. It numbers 300,000 communicants, 
200,000 of whom have been added in the slave 
States since the war. They are supporting the- 
ological schools with commendable zeal. Their 
largest church at Charleston (3,000 members) was 
having a fair last week for the theological institu- 
tion of Cokesbury, 8. C. Their minister had been 
a slave, but studied four years at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity at Xenia, Ohio. The twenty-five theolog- 
ical students whom Mr. Bennett has at Nashville, 
and the same number whom Mr. Andrews has at 
Atlanta, are for the most part colored preachers 
already at work. Some of the colored preachers 
I have heard use words without much knowledge 
of their meaning. But so many of them are so 
anxious to improve, and on the whole they are so 
modest, that I cannot have a heart to report the 
ridiculous mistakes I have heard. Large masses 
move slowly. There are unmistakable evidences 
that the colored people are moving upwards. 
Their religious aspirations are the most powerful 
of the civilizing forces that are urging them on. 
How these common aspirations do exhibit the 
brotherhood of men! Old men cling to my hand 
and weep for joy at the gospel I preach. Frank 
Fields, a colored boy, eight years old, was run 
over by the cars of the works here a few weeks 
ago. He was terribly mangled, and lived but two 
hours. Not a murmur escaped his lips. ‘‘ Tell 
mother,” he said, ‘‘I am going to be with the 
angels,” and died. What better message could a 
white boy send ? 








SPRING FEVER. 
HOW NOT TO HAVE IT. 
By M. G. A. 


N ORE reliable harbingers of spring-time than 

the prophetic swallow, or ardent sunbeams 
that move the housetop drifts from sheltered 
corners to drip along the eaves at noontide, are 
those inner murmurings and agitations not, alas! 
of aspiring soul. 

The hampered body which has been coddled, 
petted, stuffed with carbon-bearing fats and 
calorified in every possible way, begins to protest. 
The machinery is clogged; headache, dyspepsia 
and the thousand nameless sensations of discom- 
fort which we charge to variable weather afflict 
and hamper poor humanity. To-day the fog 
depresses our vital force, to morrow the brain is 
pierced with blinding sunshaft; and so each day’s 
external is made responsible for internal short- 
coming. The litterateur, in atrabilarious humor, 
afflicts the world with morbid philosophy! 
The pastor sees weak humanity more than ever 
sinful, and his Lenten homilies are unconsciously 
tinetured with a deeper dye for the pangs of his 
own mortality. The housewife in over-heated 
rooms, with a monotone of circumscribed care 
and too little outside diversion, finds dirt and des- 











pair in the kitchen, chaos in the nursery, a forlorn 
hope in her mending basket. 

A few rational beings go deeper than palpable 
causes and suspect the real enemy. Random 
shots are fired, a guerrilla warfare of pills and 
potions, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. But the 
world in general hurries along too busy to care 
for minor ills, 

How many people say, ‘‘ I always have a bilious 
attack in the spring; expect it as a regular thing, 
you know!” as though that were sufficient 
raison Wétre. A little resolution, a few dietary 
precautions, would neutralize {this tendency to 
which men yield with the passivity of optimists. 

Primarily we sin by our indulgence at table. 
The habit of hearty meals, which were demanded 
by rigors just past, is unconsciously indulged 
beyond the necessity forthem. A dearth of vege- 
tables forces the appetite to satisfy itself with 
excess of meats, and the housewife is fain with 
spices and richness to beguile the palate till tender 
greens come to supplement her meager larder. 

This then is the hour of danger; when the body, 
swathed still of necessity in winter flannels and 
heavy garments, eliminating impurities and 
overstimulated vitality through the pores, is forced 
to absorb and reabsorb the perspiration, mild 
enervating days exert their prostrating influence 
and many seeds of disease germinate all too 
rapidly under these favoring conditions. 

Not for lack of warning must we die! 

The blood-curdling charge of a Light Brigade 
of Medicus-ses is sounded through the clarion of 
large type and double columns in the newspapers, 
‘“*He who runs may read” the ‘‘ills that flesh is 
heir to” in the gentle spring. 

But in our own households we have all the 
curatives needful; simplest, most efficacious. 
First let us assist nature in her own processes: 

On retiring, remove all the clothing worn dur- 
ing the day, imperatively that next the skin; which 
is surcharged with the impurities given off in 
insensible perspiration. This garment should be 
thoroughly ventilated before its resumption. 

If you are sensitive to temperature, substitute a 
loose vestment of woolen texture. 

Most people, however, will not suffer in wearing 
simply the usual night-robe, especially as bed- 
coverings are still heavy for the higher tempera- 
ture. 

On rising, sponge the body lightly and quickly 
with cold water, briskly toweling after. 

It is not necessary that this be a long or labo- 
rious operation, the more rapidly the better with 
sufficient friction to bring a glow to the skin. 

If you cannot secure time to go over the whole 
bodily surface at least make it a point to daily 
sponge the trunk and arms. Rousing and stimu- 
lating the whole system, clearing and opening the 
pores, it imparts an indescribable freshness and 
exhilaration amply repaying the effort. Rehabili- 
tated, you are now ready for your morning bitters: 
z. e., the clear juice of a fresh lemon in a winé glass 
of water without sugar. 

This is a bomb straight at the enemy, for a 
more potent solvent of bile is not in the materia 
medica. Searching out rheumatic tendency, 
attacking those insidious foes which are storing 
up anguish against our later days—Calculi—it 
pervades the system like a fine moral sense, recti- 
fying, incipient error. It is needful perhaps to 
begin with two lemons daily, the second at night 
just before retiring. 

A primitive but most efficacious prescription 
which corrected the physical reaction after a 
pork-eating winter for our ancestors was a wine- 
glass full of very ‘‘hard cider,” made effervescent 
by a crumb of sal soda. More potent and pala- 
table the ‘‘concentric force” of the pure lemon 
acid. 

We venture to claim for this self-treatment 
alone, faithfully applied, more relief for the body 
and stimulus to the mind than from a battery of 
pills, or quarts of herb decoction. 

Eat lightly of relishing, nourishing food. Not 
the least significant of Jefferson’s sterling ‘‘ Ten 
Rules” is the sixth: ‘‘We seldom repent of hav- 
ing eaten too little,” above all with the inertia of 
early spring upon us. 

Take short brisk walks in the bright sunshine 
whenever possible. Resolution in the initiation, 
pertinacity in the succeeding stages of this anti- 
biliary crusade, will be shortly rewarded by 
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enjoyment which makes these things luxury. 
No such cosmetic, dear ladies, in lily white or 
rouge pad as the bloom imparted by this daily 
bath. 

And after all, are we not more resolute to 
correct the bilious complexion than a deranged 
digestion ? 





THE SKINNER-McCUNE TRIAL. 
CrncrnnatI, O., Friday Evening, } 
March 238d, 1877. ) 

NHIS afternoon at four o’clock the taking of 

- the vote in the Skinner-McCune trial was 
completed. As this has been the great event of 
the season in the ecclesiastical circles of Cincin- 
nati and the surrounding region I have thought it 
might interest the readers of the Christian Union 
to know something of its history and results, 
especially as this is a case in which the earnest 
longing of a true heart for Christian union has 
been the exciting cause and the real object of at- 
tack. 

In theological views Mr. McCune is Calvinistic- 
ally orthodox. In character and disposition he is 
a man of apostolic simplicity and zeal, earnest, 
fearless, honest, of intense conviction, and not 
acquainted with the meaning of the word policy; 
the very stuff of which to make a reformer or a 
martyr. Intellectually he is a strong man, trained 
in many a controversy; he is an antagonist that 
the ablest might well be willing to let alone. 

In 73 he gave up his church by the consent of 
the Presbytery, and with the express object of 
devoting himself to his absorbing aim: Christian 
union. He became the founder and editor of the 
‘*Christian Unity.” In November, 1875, a church 
was organized in a suburb of Cincinnati, and a 
council called consisting of leading ministers of 
various denominations, which, after examining 
the church as to its constitution and basis of doc- 
trine, and Mr. McCune as to his fitness for the 
pastoral office, proceeded to recognize the church 
and give to it their approval as a true chureh of 
Christ, and to install Mr. McCune as their pastor. 

The other name conspicuous in this trial is that 
of Dr. T. H. Skinner, the chairman of the prosecut- 
ing committee. He is the successor of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher in the Second Church of this city. We have 
nothing to do with him now except as a champion 
of the faith and order of the Presbyterian church. 
Theologically he is one of the most orthodox of 
the orthodox; one of the twelve whom Dr. Hodge 
thinks may possibly be found in the universe be- 
side himself who can and do subscribe to the 
Confession of Faith word for word. Indeed, since 
this trial our Presbytery is generally of the opin- 
ion that Dr. Skinner is a good deal more orthodox 
than Dr. Hodge, and that were the latter once to 
get our prosecuting committee after him he would 
be pretty sure to be tried for disloyalty to Presby- 
terianism. 

Dr. Skinner seems to be as thoroughly and con- 
sistently hostile to the principle of Christian 
union as Mr. McCune is devoted to it. The wo- 
man’s temperance crusade, Miss Smiley’s Bible 
readings, union revival meetings, and especially 
lay evangelism in the persons of Whittle and Bliss 
and Moody and Sankey, he most heartily con- 
demns. 

Though Brother McCune’s Christian union sen- 
timents and practices had been, during the whole 
of Dr. Skinner’s residence in this city, going on, 
so to speak, right under the Doctor’s nose, he says 
he never realized what they were, or dreamed of 
their enormity, until the late transaction, like a 
flash of lightning, tore away the vail from his 
eyes and revealed the whole dark picture ; and 
he saw in a moment the awful results which were 
threatening to overthrow the temple and obliter- 
ate even the very foundations of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

From that hour he began to sound the alarm 
and repel the terrible onslaught by letters, by 
newspaper articles and by pamphlets. At the 
spring meeting of Presbytery in 1876 he endeavy- 
ored, under the episcopal power of Presbytery, 
to conflemn error, to arraign, try, convict, con- 
demn and censure Mr. McCune, by preamble and 
resolution. This proposition was immediately 
ruled out of order, on the ground that no man 
can be condemned and censured without a full 
and fair trial before his peers. At the last fall 
meeting of Presbytery the trial by common form, 





though"against Mr. McCune’s protest, was decided 
upon, and the committee of prosecution appointed, 
consisting of Dr. T. H. Skinner, chairman, Rev. 
E. D. Ledyard and Elder 8. J. Thompson. 

The offense charged was disloyalty to the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The first three or four days of the Presbytery 
were consumed in reading the testimony of the 
prosecution and in considering various exceptions 
to it on the part of the defendant. Mr. McCune 
declined all assistance in the conduct of his case ; 
and though it seemed an unequal contest—one 
man against three so able as those constituting 
the committee—he has yet shown he was not mis- 
taken in his self-reliance. After having gained 
many points in having portions of the prosecu- 
tion’s testimony ruled out, one morning Mr. 
McCune came into court and requested the privi- 
lege of withdrawing all his exceptions and of 
permitting all the testimony of the prosecution 
to stand against him, and giving them the privi- 
lege henceforth to bring in any testimony they 
might desire, oral or documentary, and not re- 
quiring them to give him any previous notice of it. 
He did this on the ground that he did not wish 
the prosecution’s case against him to even seem 
to be weakened by the ruling out of testimony 
which they deemed important. This step was one 
of the master strokes of the trial on his part ; it 
did him no real injury technically, and it greatly 
strengthened his position morally. 

On a Wednesday afternoon Dr. Skinner began 
the opening speech for the prosecution, and con- 
tinued speaking until Thursday evening. It 
abounded in rhetorical efforts, in studied sarcasm 
of Mr. McCune and his work, in over-painting of 
the injurious nature of his teachings and labors, 
and in strong denunciation. On the whole, I 
think it was a failure if judged by the test of 
success—which is doing that for which it was in- 
tended. It probably neither persuaded nor con- 
vinced any one. 

The third week opened on Monday morning 
with the second and probably the most effective 
speech of the prosecution, by Rev. Mr. Ledyard; 
showing the inconsistency of Mr. McCune’s course 
with read fidelity to his ministerial vows and true 
loyalty to the Presbyterian church. Mr. Ledyard 
spoke about two hours and was immediately fol- 
lowed by Mr. McCune, at first in some brief ex- 
tempore comments on the testimony and argu- 
ments of the prosecution. I think every one, 
unless it were his oldest friends, was surprised at 
the power disclosed by Mr. McCune from the 
very first. He handled the testimony and the 
arguments of the prosecution with a boldness and 
a strength which showed that, whatever they 
might seem to others, he was neither conquered 
by nor afraid of them. It was quite amusing 
when, after tearing the case of the prosecution 
pretty thoroughly to pieces, he took his seat and 
one of them asked in evident relief, ‘‘Is he 
through?” ‘‘O no; I have just been making a 
little off-hand talk on some of the points I noted 
as you went along. Now I am going to make 
my speech.” And he took out of his black 
leather valise a large roll of prepared manuscript. 
Of this speech, as of Dr. Skinner’s, there will be 
various opinions. The middle portion, lasting 
for nearly two hours, was a full, clear, detailed 
statement of his views and aims in regard to 
Christian union, in many respects making testi- 
mony for a case far stronger against himself than 
the one worked up by the prosecution. ‘‘ He told 
us,” as some one said, ‘‘all the bad ‘things he 
had ever thought or said or done; and then, for 
fear that would not be full enough, he 
went into hypothetical cases and told us all 
the bad things he would do if ever the oc- 
casion should arise.” So now he seemed 
to think that the Presbytery might be led to 
acquit him without knowing all that was in him, 
and he wanted to make a clean breast of it, that 
they might know him through and through, good 
or bad, After this he resumed his defense, clos- 
ing by showing that Christian union was not con- 
trary to the Presbyterian Church; that it had 
been approved by its authorities. Mr. McCune’s 
speech lasted most of two days and was of about 
the same length as Dr. Skinner’s. It was followed 
by the closing speech of the prosecution, made by 
Mr. Thompson. On the part of the court the 
speech of Dr. N. West was the leading and ablest 
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one on the side of the prosecution. Of the 
speeches favoring the defendant, one of the most 
noticeable was quite short, not taking over ten or 
fifteen minutes, during which time the bulk of 
Presbytery was in a state of uproarious hilarity. 
The speech was a most humorous burlesque of 
Dr. Skinner’s}great speech in opening the prose- 
cution. 

On Friday afternoon, being the thirteenth day 
of the judicial process, the vote was taken and 
resulted in sustaining, or sustaining in part, two 
or three or the specifications, most of them by 
large majorities, and in not sustaining either of 
the charges by the decisive vote of twenty-nine to 
eight. 

Tuesday Evening. 

The committee has reported a minute expressive 
of the judgment of the court, which has been ac- 
cepted and adopted. Dr. Skinner and Dr. West 
have entered complaints against the Presbytery. 
Bro. McCune has requested and received a letter 
of dismission from Presbytery to the Miami Con- 
ference of Congregational churches. Such are its 
results. From first to last fifteen to twenty days 
have been spent upon it. The hearts of multi- 
tudes of Christian friends have been grieved and 
scandalized. The unbelieving world has taken 
ample occasion to sneer and scoff. An earnest, 
devoted minister of Christ has been made to feel, 
in spite of his acquittal, that the only thing for 
him to do is to leave the Presbyterian Church. 
Are such results dear to the heart of Christ? Is 
it not time that churches learn that their great 
work is to win the world for their Master, and not 
to spend their time in digging deeper the ditches 
and building higher the walls which separate one 
from another? G. B. B. 





ITALY AND FRANCE. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACcoN, 
GENEVA, March 12, 1877. 

ERHAPS it is not altogether strange that the 

rage of centennials should so possess the Ital- 
ian mind. The zeal for commemorating something 
has taken possession of all quarters of the world, 
as you, O my fellow-citizens, can testify for your 
part. In Russia and China they have their mil- 
lennials. Here in little Switzerland we have just 
done with our quadricentennials, in close succes- 
sion, of the battles of Grandson and Morat. But 
in Italy, which subsists so largely on its history 
and on the interest that other people take in it, 
patriotic pride and commercial interest combine, 
generally with a dash of political animosity, to 
push the centennial business forward. Since the 
success of the semi-millennial of Dante, a few 
years since, the constant recurrence of such fes- 
tivities reminds me of Mr. X’s Sunday School at 
New Haven, that was so delighted with the suc- 
cess of its anniversary that it got intothe habit of 
having two of them every month. The Liberals 
have worked this vein well, and have celebrated 
several conspicuous saints of the free-thinking 
Calendar recently; among them Savonarola at 
Florence. But the Clericals do not mean to aban- 
don the work to the other party, and are at no 
loss for events to centennialize. But the subjec's 
chosen for this year of grace 1877 are significant, 
not to say alarming. One is the humiliation of 
the German Emperor at Canossa, in 1077; another 
is the absolution of Barbarossa in 1177; a third is 
the return of the Pope from Avignon, and the 
final domination of the Italians over the Catholics 
of the rest of the world, in 1377. Itis hardly to be 
expected of the shrewd people who manage the 
affairs of the Vatican that so startling a pro- 
gramme of festivities shall be fully carried out. 
But the very announcement of it shows ‘‘the 
spirit that worketh.” Some mild demonstrations 
on the 17th of January marked the anniversary 
of the Return from Avignon; but the Italian 
clergy will probably show some reserve in their 
insults to the German nation as the day of Can- 
ossa comes round, especially in view of the new 
law against the abuse of the pulpit. The zeal of the 
faithful is to be diverted in a direction hardly less 
rich in opportunities of annoyance to the Italian 
Government, and less likely to provoke disagree- 
able complications, and immensely more promising 
in a business point of view. The great celebration 
is to be the Pope’s Jubilee. It is an important 
advantage to the Vatican, at this juncture, to 
have an octogenarian Pope. Every year offers 
some convenient date that is exactly fifty years 
from something or other in the life of His Holi- 
ness. This year it is fifty years since he was 
made bishop. The celebration of this anniversary 
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isto begin in the middle of May and extendjthrough 
the month of June, that is, to the end of the 
visiting season, I have no doubt that you hear 
quite as much about it as we do, for lively efforts 
are making to bring together an unprecedented 
throng of pilgrims from all the ends of the earth; 
and especial boasts are made of the myriads of 
Americans who are to come to the apostolic 
threshold. It is prophesied that the {total num- 
ber of pilgrims will exceed three hundred thousand. 
It will not be as much as that, but it will be very 
large. They manage these things admirably well 
at Rome; their advertising and organizing fa- 
cilities are simply magnificent; pilgrimage, on a 
Cook’s Ticket, is so very cheap and comfortable ; 
a visit to Rome with a little turn through Italy at 
the height of the season is delicious. Why should 
not the affair be a success? If any have the idea 
that the Vatican is slow and hopelessly behind 
the age, they will do well to remark that the 
managers have adopted the very latest, the Amer- 
ican idea of a celebration, and propose to have a 
World’s Fair for Catholic manufacturers only, 
with international juries and prizes from the Pope 
himself. 

And yet, and yet—there is a solemn line from 
an old poet of that famous city that tells how 
Pallid Death does not hesitate to knock even at 
such stately and sentinelled doors as those of the 
Vatican Palace. Every week we get dispatches 
that His Holiness is confined to his room—that he 
has fainted in being removed from one apartment 
to another—that he is suffering an acute attack of 
gout—that this legs are swollen with dropsy and 
the physicians are in consultation ; these generally 
come through the Liberal papers. Then we have 
denials from Clerical sources ; the Pope is as well 
as a fish—the Pope took a long walk in the yard 
of his prison to-day—the Pope has received a 
great company of pilgrims and made them a long 
and lively speech in which he lamented the per- 
secutions of the Church by infidel governments. 
The fact to be sifted out of these contradic- 
tions is that this venerable old man is affected 
by a complication of the maladies that ac- 
company old age, against which a vigorous and 
well-preserved constitution makes sturdy re- 
sistance, but which nevertheless warn him and 
his counsellors to be prepared for an event 
which in the nature of things can not be far re- 
mote. What preparations are making there are 
plenty of wise people to tell you. Especially the 
ingenious person that writes such good Church 
Latin and gets up those clever hoaxes for the 
‘*Kélnische Zeitung” is always prepared to give 
you, with charming verisimilitude, the latest con- 
fidential consultation in the Pope’s bedchamber. 
We do not need any such documents to prove to 
us that there are grave searchings of heart among 
all those concerned in the election of the next 
Pope ; nor that Italy and Germany are preparing 
to make it extremely warm for them in case they 
fail to show proper respect for the interests of 
civil governments. But when the Enterprising 
Journalist says: Come hither, I will show thee 
what Prince Frederick Charles has to say to the 
Baron Nicotera, go not after him. 

But I am tired of the ecclesiastical Micawbers who 
are forever waiting for the Pope to die, in hope 
that then something is going to turn up. Of such 
are nearly all the Old Catholics and their ardent 
friends. If you will glance back over the history 
of that so-called movement, you will find it to be 
characterized by this peculiarity: that there is 
always something tremendous just going to turn 
up, which somehow or other never actually does 
turn up. I havea number of friends, any one of 
whom, at any given moment, will inform you, in 
a stage whisper, after a precautionary glance over 
each shoulder, that certain high personages in 
the Church of Rome whom he (or she) is not at 
liberty to name, are preparing, in certain contin- 
gencies, to make a decided stand. This sort of 
thing is very impressive, the first forty or fifty 
times; and it is very flattering to your feelings to 
be taken thus to the very threshold of these mo- 
mentous confidences; but it loses its zest with 
repetition. I confess that I have learned to look 
with interest on the more humble, faithful mis- 
sionaries that are now preaching the Gospel 
through the Roman Catholic countries of Europe, 
than on the alleged but nameless dignitaries that 
are thinking of doing something by-and-by, when 
there comes a good time. And after all the twad- 
dle about ‘*Southern temperament,” and ‘ Latin 
races,” &c., &c., I believe that the salvation of 
France and Italy is to come of the men who are 
carrying the old Gospel to the common people in 
the old way, and not of those who are palavering 
with half-loyal ecclesiatics about plans for meet- 








ing a mitigated form of Romanism half-way with 
a mitigated form of Protestantism. 

Nevertheless, the course of politics in Italy just 
now has a practical bearing on the cause of the 
Gospel, of which I would like to speak ; but the 
‘*Affaire Hyacinthe” demands the few remaining 
lines of the present letter. 

Samson slew more of the Philistines in his death 
than in his life. It looks as if Hyacinthe were 
going to do more for France by his compulsory 
silence than ever he has done by his speech. The 
refusal of the Republican Government, under an 
advanced Liberal ministry, to permit this favorite 
orator to speak on a religious subject, has brought 
fairly before the eyes of France and of the world 
the inconsistent and untenable position which 
‘‘the Great Nation” holds on the two cardinal 
points of freedom of speech aud freedom of con- 
science. It looks to me asif the final contest on 
these two points in France would begin with this 
incident. How it will end is nowise doubtful. It 
must end, sooner or later, in favor of liberty. And 
when the Word of God does at last have free 
course in France, it will be glorified indeed. 

The present attitude of ‘‘the Hyacinthe affair” 
is that the ex-preacher of Notre Dame will give 
some moral Lectures in Paris, in which, like that 
peaceful “rector” of the good old compromise 
days, he is to ‘‘ make no reference to politics or 
religion.” It would seem to be a more dignified 
course not to speak at all than to speak on these 
terms, which ‘are even more rigid than the terms 
on which he refused seven years ago to preach 
again in Paris. But, then, Hyacinthe’s strong 
point is not so much his consistency as his faculty 
of holding his opinions for the time being with 
just as much ardor as if he had never held the 
contrary. 














TRUST AND FAITH. 
By M. W. MONTGOMERY. 


N a recent sermon published in the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule” Mr. Murray criticises some of the teach- 
ings of Mr. Moody, especially his use of the word 
trust as synonymous with faith—the former a word 
Mr. Murray characterizes asa ‘‘ weak, nerveless, in- 
adequate term,” ‘‘ which Jesus never used,” ‘his 
apostles never used,” ‘‘ the teachers of the church 
have never used,” and ‘‘which has scarcely any 
mention in the Bible”! I ask your permission to 
test these remarkable statements in the light of 
the facts. 

The fact is that ‘‘ trust in Christ” has been used 
asa definition of saving faith by the leaders in Chris- 
tian thought in all countries and of all evangelical 
denominations from the Reformation down to the 
present time. However much theologians dif- 
fered on other subjects, on this vital point of 
Christian faith they have agreed with singular 
unapimity, as the following citations will abun- 
dantly show: 

“Ts faith trust? I affirm, in opposition to the Papists, that 
it is. . . Trust is of the essence of faith.’’—{Turretin’s 
Theology. 

“The principal acts of saving faith are accepting, receiving 
and resting upon Christ.’’—[Westminster Confession. 

“ Faith is also a cordial trust.’’—{Heidelberg Catechism. 

“ Christian faith is also a full reliance on the blood of Christ 
and trust in his merits,’ etc.—[John Wesley’s Sermons. 

** Faith in Christ consists both ef assent and trust.”’—[Wat- 
son’s Institutes. 

“ Faith is cordial assenting to the Gospel offer, a receiving 
and resting upon Christ for pardon and eternal life.”—[{Dr. 
Leonard Wood's Theology. 

‘The faith of the Gospel is that emotion of the mind which 
is called trust, confidence, exercised towards the moral char- 
acter of God, and particularly of the Saviour.’’—[President 
Timothy Dwight’s Theology. 

The foregoing sentence from President Dwight 
is quoted by ‘* Webster’s Dictionary” as illustrat- 
ing the proper mesning of the expression, ‘‘ saving 
faith.” 

“Evangelical faith is a trusting in Christ,’’ ete.—Finney’s 
Theology. 

“The Christian commits his lost soul to Christ and trusts 
in him alone for salvation. - Thisact of committing the 
soul to Christ may be regarded as strictly the act of faith.”— 
(Dr. Enoch Pond’s Theology. 

“Tne primary idea of faith is trust. . . This view of the 
nature of faith is all but universally received, not by theo- 
logians only, but by philosophers and the mass of Christian 
people.”—[{Dr. Charles Hodge’s Theology. 

* Trust is the soul and kernel of the faith which saves the sin- 
ner.”’—[Van Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics. 

“ Faith is essentially trust. . . . Christian faith includes 
twoelements. . . . (2) and specifically trust in Christ asa 
personal Saviour, and as such in the Christian it is a necessary 
condition of salvation.—[McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. 

** Faith: (Theol.) trustinGod; . . trustin Christ as a Sa- 
viour.”’—[Worcester’s Dictionary. 

“Faith” is given as one of the synonyms of 
‘*trust” by ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary.” 

Let us next examine the use and meaning of 
“faith” and “trust” in the Bible. That Jesus 
and the apostles ‘never used the word trust” is 





very true in one sense, since they never used the 
English language at all, and in the same sense it 
is equally true that they never used the word 
‘*faith.” The only proper way to learn what ig 
the teaching of the New Testament on this point 
is to inquire what English words correctly inter- 
pret the meaning of the Greek words used by 
Christ and the apostles. These Greek words are : 
(xi6revetv) pisteuein, which is generally trans- 
lated into the English New Testament ‘to be- 
lieve,” and (z26ris) pistis, which is usually ren- 
dered in the English New Testament ‘‘ faith.” 
The Greek root of both words is the same, and 
the root-idea of both is therefore the same. The 
question at issue, then, is whether ‘‘ trust” fairly 
interprets the idea which lies in the Greek root of 
these two words, which root occurs in the Greek 
New Testament about five hundred times, and 
generally appears in the English New Testament 
in the words “faith” and ‘‘ believe.” I affirm 
that it does, and refer to the following authorities: 

“ Pisteno, to trust, to believe.’’—[Sophocles’s Greek Lex- 
icon. 

“ To trust, trust to, or in, put faith in, rely on, believe in.” 
—[Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

“To have faith, to put faith in, to believe, totrust. . .. 
In respect to God, to believe on God, to trust in him.’’—[Rob- 
inson’s Lexicon of the New Testament. 

So also Winer’s ‘‘ New Testament Grammar.” 

Quotations from leading commentators in com- 
plete accord with the views of the authorities 
above cited might be made ad libitum, but space 
allows of only the following : 

“In many cases in the Bible the word ‘trust’ is used in- 
stead of ‘faith.’ The same act or state of mind which in one 
place is expressed by the one word is in others expressed by 
the other.”’—[Dr. Charles Hodge. 


“I will trust in the mercy of God forever and ever.”—[Ps. 
lii., 8. 

“The righteous shall be glad in the Lord and shall trust in 
him.”’—[Ps. Ixiv., 10. 

““Who is among you that feareth the Lord? . . . Lethim 
trust in the name of the Lord and stay upon his God.”’—[Isa. 
1., 10. 

“Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord.”—[Jer. xvii.7. 

No person acquainted with the Scriptures can, 
I think, hesitate to admit that the exercise of 
mind mentioned in these passages under the name 
of trust is the same with that which in the New 
Testament is called faith. In various passages in 
the New Testament this exercise of mind is di- 
rectly called by the names of ‘‘trust” and ‘‘ confi- 
dence.” ‘‘And in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust” (Matt. xii,, 21; Rom. xv., 12). ‘'That we 
should be to the praise of his glory who first 
trusted in Christ” (Eph. i., 12). ‘* Because we 
trust in the living God,” &c. (1 Tim. iv., 10). 

The Old Testament everywhere uses ‘‘ trust” to 
signify faith; and the New Testament is full of 
examples of faith in which trust is the distinctive 
quality. Many figurative representations of faith 
throughout the Bible indicate trust, such as 
‘*Come unto me,” ‘‘ receiving Christ,” ‘‘ rooted in 
Christ,” ‘‘ yield yourselves unto God,” “‘ abide in 
me,” ‘‘lean upon the Lord,” ‘‘ stay upon the Lord, 
the Holy One.” 

Saving faith is an act of the will; this act is 
trust in Christ for pardon and salvation ; this act 
of trust presupposes a knowledge of Christ and 
an intellectual belief in his promises; and the 
consequences of this act of trust are obedience 
and service—in a word, love—to him. ‘* Works” 
are no part of this act of trust, 7. e., faith ; they 
are the manifestations, unfoldings of it. 

‘‘ Trust” is not ‘‘ passive,” as Mr. Murray claims ; 
it is not ‘‘ feeling,” but, being an act of the will, it 
is active; its results are twofold (1), actively, 
Christian service; (2) passively, joy and peace 
which God by the Holy Spirit pours upon the 
souls of his trusting children. 

‘*Faith” has come to have several meanings, 
consequently when the primary element of faith 
is referred to the more specific word ‘‘ trust” is 
less liable to be misunderstood, and is strictly ap- 
propriate. 

In heart all humanity is one ; and the thoughts 
which reflect the feelings of the human heart are, 
like the very life blood of the race, the same in 


all ages, in all climes, under all conditions ; and 
the words which express these thoughts, in each 
respective language, abide through time, and can- 
not be eliminated from the clasp of human feel- 
ing. Humanity feels that it has great need to rest 
upon something higher, strouger, better than 
itself, and the Christian mind has laid hold upon 
this word ‘‘ trust” to express the first act of faith— 
trust in Christ. So important is this act at the 
time of conversion—nay ! this act is conversion— 
and so endeared does it become to the Christian 
heart as it is renewed day by day, while the 
Christian life goes on, that no earthly power can 
unclasp this peculiarly precious word ‘ trust” 
from the hearts and lips of English speaking 
Christians. 
79 West Divinity HALL, | 
New HAveEN, Conn. { 
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The Sunday-School. 


NAAMAN THE LEPER. 
April 15. 2 Kings v., 1-14. 
‘“*Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.’’—Ps. li., 7. 
EPROSY was a term used for several diseases 
in the East which had but little in common 
except their appearance. In its worst forms 
(Elephantiasis Grecorum) it is the worst of all dis- 
eases. ‘From a commencement slight in appear- 
ance it goes on in its strong but sluggish course, 
generally in defiance of medical skill, till it re- 
duces the patient to a mutilated cripple, with 
dulled or obliterated senses. Ulcers often eat into 
the muscle until they expose the bones. . . . . 
When the disease is fully formed the distorted 
face and the livid, encrusted and ulcerated tuber- 
cles; the deformed, sightless and uncovered eyes ; 
the hoarse whispering voice, the fetid breath and 
eutaneous excretion, the contorted joints, which 
are often buried in or absolutely dislocated by 
tubercles, the livid patches on those parts of the 
body not yet tuberculous, all form a picture which 
is not exceeded in the horror of its features by 
any other malady.” ?! 

There is, however, another and milder disease 
of the skin which also goes by the general name 
of leprosy, but which is distinguished from the 
Elephantiasis Grecorum by the medical men by 
another term, and which is rarely fatal and not 
contagious. The difference between these two 
forms of disease was recognized by the ancients ; 
and the provisions of the thirteenth chapter of 
Leviticus were intended to secure an official de- 
termination of the question which of them any 
person suspected of having the leprosy really had. 

Several circumstances made leprosy a common 
type of sin. It was generally regarded as incur- 
able, and in its worst forms is so regarded by the 
medical faculty at the present day. It was and 
still is considered contagious, and certainly was 
hereditary. Among the Jews the lepers formed a 
separate community, and still do in the East, 
where hospitals are comparatively unknown ; thus 
leprosy separated the victim from the people of 
God. It was on more than one occasion inflicted 
as a divine judgment.?, When it was officially 
determined that one had the worst form of lep- 
rosy he was officially declared to be dead. The 
same emblems of mourning and the same service 
were used as in the case of his burial, and he went 
out from his household to be seen by his family 
no more. Thus leprosy was almost universally 
considered as a special sign of guilt and divine 
condemnation. This opinion is still very gener- 
ally entertained in the East. 

It is evident that the leprosy with which Naa- 
man was inflicted was the milder form ; otherwise 
it would have been impossible for him to have 
retained his place at the court of the Syrian king. 
If it had been the more serious form no one 
would have associated with him. To have done 
so would have been to have risked life. As well 
might it be imagined that one afflicted with the 
most loathsome form of small-pox would keep his 
place in the palace of a king. 

These general facts must be borne in mind in 
reading the story of Naaman and his cure. 

The story is very simple; it would be needless 
for me to repeat it here. It must suffice to call 
the reader’s attention to the lessons that lie in 
the narrative. 

1, This Naaman was commander-in-chief of the 
armies of Syria. This position was next in honor 
to that of the king. Besides the honor of his po- 
sition Naaman enjoyed that which a grateful 
eountry always awards to a successful general 
who has rendered it a great service. What was 
the deliverance at which the account hints* we 
have no means of knowing. An ancient tradition 
reports that it was Naaman who shot the fatal 
shaft which gave the mortal wound to Ahab, and 
so defeated the army of Israel. But this is not 
specially worthy of credence. 

But great in courage, great in position, and 
great in the honor of his countrymen, Naaman 
was nevertheless a leper. How rarely are the en- 
vied enviable! Every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. In every household is a skeleton. If 
these proverbs are not literally true, it is true 
that the richest houses are most apt to have a 
skeleton, and the apparently best-fed hearts to 
know peculiar bitterness. 

2. Avery humble missionary brought him deliv- 











! L. Abbott's “Commentary on Matthew,” p. 115. 
* Numbers xii., 10; 2 Kings v., 27; 2 Chron. xxvi., 19. 
* 2 Kings v., 1. 41 Kings xxii., 34-36. 





erance ; a little Hebrew slave girl, to whom I sus- 
pect he had been kind—else she would hardly 
have put her desire in the words with which she 
clothed it: ‘‘ Would God that my lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria.” Here was a girl 
ot whom we know absolutely nothing more, not 
even her name, who was more to Naaman than 
all his courtly and noble friends. It is another 
illustration of the perpetually repeated paradox 
of life. God chooses continually the little ones 
of the world to render the greatest services. The 
story illustrates what a little girl can do. She can 
tell the story of a prophet greater than Elisha. 

But the Hebrew slave must have been prepared 
for this service. She had known something of the 
prophet in her native land ; we are reasonably sure 
from her earnestness that she was a devout be- 
liever in the God of Israel. It was because she had 
believed that she spoke. She had faith in her God 
as one who could even heal the leper. The power 
of the weak is the power of faith. It is the power 
of those who know the Great Prophet and the 
Divine Healer. 

38. The king of Syria falls into the common 
error of those who at the present day expect to 
purchase redeeming love. He makes up a great 
purse to send to the king of Israel to secure the 
healing of his court favorite. God’s love is not 
forsale. It is without money and without price. 
It is not in the nature of love that it can be sold. 

4. The King of Israel knew less than the 
Hebrew slave. He thought that the King of 
Syria was seeking a quarrel with him. He knew 
not of the power of the pruphet, who apparently 
lived in his own court. The wisdom that is re- 
vealed to babes is hid from kings. But surely his 
ignorance was his own fault. 

5. Elisha’s method of dealing with Naaman. 
Contrast his course with the Shunamite woman. 
There he takes a journey, goes up into the room 
where the boy is lying, stretches himself on the 
child and prays till the life comes back again. 
Here he does not even come out to see the great 
general, but sends a messenger to him. Compare 
the course of Christ who went not to the house 
of the nobleman, but simply spake the word of 
healing. 

6. The condition of healing. Faith—but what 
kind of faith? The kind that obeys. It was not 
required of Naaman that he should declare his 
belief in any articles of theology whatsoever. Nor 
was there required of him any expression of feel- 
ing. He was not questioned as to his experience. 
He might go to the river doubting; that would 
not prevent the cure. If he obeyed it was enough ; 
he should be healed. Nay, more than that; it is 
tolerably evident that neither his faith nor his 
feeling was of a very commendable sort. He 
simply resolved to try the experiment with ap- 
parently small expectation of any result. Set 
your class to look through the Bible to see if they 
can find any case in which feeling was required as 
a condition of healing, either spiritual or phys- 
ical. They will look in vain. Let them look 
for a case in which any creed was rquired. 
Still in vain. Then let them look for a case 
in which there was not some act of obedi- 
ence. And still they will look in vain. To have 
faith in Christ is to follow him in what he bids us 
do. He who does this is saved—no matter what 
creed he starts with—no matter what lack of feel- 
ing may be his. He who disobeys cannot com- 
pensate for that lack of obedience, either by a 
correct creed or by ardency of feeling. 





1 John iv., 47-50. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The great host of readers of ‘‘ Alton Locke,” 
“Yeast,” ‘*‘ Hypatia,” and other noble books by 
the late lamented Canon of Westminster will find 
this first extended sketch’ of the author's life a 
book of unusual interest. In the work of prepar- 
ing it many loving hands have been employed, 
and that very inner soul of sympathy and com- 
prehension which is usually lacking in such books 
is contributed by the truest of all the subject's 
friends, his wife. The volume is an abridgement 
from a larger English work, but the omissions are 
only such as would have made the original book 
more entertaining, for they consist principally of 
personal tributes and of selections from Kingsley’s 
writings. None of what remains would willingly 

















1 Charles Kingsley: His Letters ahd Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. Abridged from the London Edition. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. $2.50. 





be spared by any admirer of a man who appealed 
so strongly to the sympathy of mankind by his 
peculiar intellectual limitations yet was so free 
from ordinary human faults. 

The arrangement of the book is chronological, 
and its subject is the man rather than his work, 
though the latter is inseparable from the former 
in the case of an individual so thoroughly devoted 
to work. It is not surprising to any close student 
of Kingsley’s mind and observer of his life to 
learn that the child Charles was very precocious. 
Preaching was his darling amusement at the early 
age of four years. His first sermon, taken down 
by his mother at the time, begins with the state- 
ment, ‘‘ We must not fight,” evinces that fear of a 
personal devil which the man never outgrew, and 
states, in the [foliowing passage, a mystery over 
which he never ceased to brood: ‘‘It is to a cer- 
tainty that we cannot tell how thousands and 
tens of thousands have been wicked.” He began 
to write poems at the same time; from one of 
which, on Morning, we read that 

“ The morning beams light every spray 
The sun shows forth his splendid train.” 
Born and reared in the country, of parents from 
whom came a rare inheritance of spirit and sensi- 
bility, he learned the secrets of sea, sky, moor, 
hill and everything about him, and enjoyed that 
valuable study of the daily lives of men for lack 
of which no advantages of city life and formal 
study can compensate. Indeed, without this 
special training, and with an education obtained 
exclusively through books, it is difficult to see 
how Kingsley could have been other than a mis- 
anthrope; for in spite of his communings with 
nature and his knowledge of men we find him at 
fifteen writing a poem with the significant title, 
‘* Hypotheses Hypochondriace,” in which he says : 
**. Brooding melancholy clogs my soul 
With thoughts of days misspent,”’ 
and hopes that 
“after years 
May bring peace with them to my weary heart.” 

At the age of sixteen he removed with his 
father’s family to Chelsea, near London, his father 
having been made rector of a parish there. The 
daily routine of the family life suited him illy, 
and there was much excuse for his grumbling that 
the care of others distracted his parents’ attention 
from their own children. The experience, how- 
ever, like all others of his life, was educatory in 
its results; his own methods when a pastor were 
the natural outcome of the sentiment whieh in- 
spired the following passage ina letter to a friend : 

“As you may suppose, all this clerical conversation (to 
which Iam obliged to listen) has had aslight effect in settlin 
my opinion on these subjects, and I begin to hate these dap- 
per young-ladies-preachers like the devil, forI am sicken- 
ed and enraged to see ‘silly women blown about by every 
wind’ falling in love with the preacher instead of hissermon, 
and with his sermon instead of the Bible. Icould say vol- 
umes on this subject that should raise both your contempt 
and indignation. I am sickened with its day-by-day occur- 
rence.” 

Mrs. Kingsley tells in a foot-note that ‘‘These 
early experiences made him most careful in after 
life, when in a parish of his own, to confine all 
talk of parish business to its own hours, and 
never, as he called it, talk shop before his children, 
or lower the tone of conversation by letting it 
degenerate into mere parochial and clerical gos- 
sip.” 

Several years later Kingsley gained an acquaint- 
ance of a kind which more than any other makes 
or mars men, yet is, for some unknown cause, less 
regarded than any other by biographers; he met 
the lady who afterwards became his wife. There 
ensued a courtship and love-life which the ro- 
mancer would scorn and the sentimentalist pro- 
nounce shockingly old-fashioned, but it exactly 
suited the persons most nearly interested in it. 
The biographer (apparently Mrs. Kingsley) says : 

“* He was then full of religious doubts ; and his face, with 
its unsatisfied hungering look, bore witness to the state of 
his mind. It had a sad, longing expression, too, asif he had 
all his life been looking for a sympathy he had never found— 
a rest which he never would attain in this world. His pecu- 
liar character had not been understood hitherto, and his 
heart had been half asleep. It woke up now and never slept 
again. For the first time he could speak with perfect free- 
dom and be met with answering sympathy, and gradually, 
as the new friendship deepened into intimacy, every doubt, 
every thought, every failing, every sin, as he would call it, 
was laid bare. Counsel was asked and given, all things in 
heaven and earth discussed; and as new hopes dawned the 
look of hard defiance gave way to a wonderful humility and 
tenderness which were his characteristics, to those who 
knew him, to his dying day.” 

It is not strange, however, that to a youth of 
twenty, who insisted upon his right to know all 
the secrets of the Eternal, there came moments of 
terrible uncertainty, and that his mind preserved 
its balance by becoming itself subservient to his 
physical nature. It is half pathetic and half 
laughable to read of the coming preacher’s deter- 
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mination to come to America and become a sort of 
Kit Carson or ‘*‘ Wild Bill” upon the prairies. At 
the age of twenty-three, after much reading but 
more thinking, he became curate at Eversley, 
where he remained for a third of a century. 
After this, and even before, his letters were won- 
derful for the indications they gave of a ceaseless 
searching after God, through all things and every- 
where, and a steady attainment to knowledge 
rare and good. Doubt seemed a weakness in- 
eradicable from his mental constitution, but by 
love he overcame it on occasion. The good of 
his fellow-men engrossed his mind too constantly 
to allow him time in which to wonder about his 
soul’s salvation, and the harmonizing of man’s 
good with God’s will seemed never out of his mind 
—it crops out in the oddest manner in letters such 
as clergymen are supposed never to write. It 
seemed impossible that he could do otherwise, 
however, than show his whole heart to his friends, 
and salmon and sermons, death and duck-shooting, 
and other unallied subjects follow each other in 
rapid and unexpected succession in his letters. 

Of his friendships, his books, his successes in 
many directions, and most of all in that of per- 
suading men to lead better lives, and of encour- 
aging those who had begun wrongly in the 
spiritual life, yet were loth to give up, we have no 
space to write; the story would be as long as the 
book itself, and far less interesting, for to men 
and women of pure minds and right aspirations 
it would be hard to suggest a more entertaining 
volume. The portrait which accompanies the 
work is about as good as a small steel engraving 
could be, but fails to suggest the strange com- 
bination of courage, meekness, strength, intellect, 
tenderness and doubt which all men could read in 
the face of Charles Kingsley. 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS. 

What George Smith has done for the ancient 
empires of the East and Dr. Schliemann is doing 
for the more ancient civilization of Greece, that 
Mr. E. George Squier has done in bringing to the 
light, by means of researches in the monumental 
records of the past, the ancient aboriginal civili- 
zation of South America. This new book! is more 
fascinating than a fairy tale. It takes us to a 
land almost as strange as any that Dean Swift’s 
Gulliver discovered, and more interesting because 
fact is not only stranger but also more entertain- 
ing than fiction. 

Through the influence of Prescott Mr. Squier 
was first sent as representative of the United 
States to Central America ; the fruit of which, to 
the literary world, was his famous work on Nic- 
aragua. Later he was sent as Commissioner of 
the United States to Peru, charged with the set- 
tlement of conflicting claims between the two 
countries. His duties as Commissioner ended, he 
commenced a series of explorations in Peru, di- 
rected mainly to the elucidation of its aboriginal 
monuments. These explorations occupied more 
than a year anda half. They were not the mere 
journeyings of a sight-seer. He carried with him 
the compass, the measuring-line, the pencil, and 
the photographic camera. He traversed first the 
coast region of Peru, between the Cordillera and 
the sea, from latitude 2° to 22° south; thence 
went inland over the Cordillera into Bolivia, Lake 
Titicaca and its sacred islands, which the Incas 
regarded as their birthplace; thence northward 
to Cuzco, whence his expeditions radiated for a 
hundred miles in every direction. He brought 
back with him more than four hundred plans, 
sections and elevations, about as many sketches 
and drawings, a large number of photographs, 
and a considerable collection of works of art and 
industry. The most important and interesting of 
these fruits of his labors are reproduced in this 
volume, which has over two hundred and fifty il- 
lustrations, besides several excellent maps. The 
author summarizes his general conclusions in an 
introductory chapter. There were originally seve- 
ral detached and distinct civilizations in Peru, some 
of which antedated the Incas. Theirempire reached 
its greatest extent and power at the period of its 
discovery by Columbus, under the reign of 
Huayna Capac. His empire extended from 4° 
North to 34° South, a distance of not far from 
three thousand miles, while from east to west it 
spread, with varying width, an average distance 
of not far from four hundred miles. It thus cov- 
ered an area of more than one million square 
mniles, equal to the whole of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. The civilization of 
the Incas was molded by and partook of the 
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character of the geographical and topographical 
features of the country—a land remarkable for its 
grand contrasts; deserts as barren as those of 
Sahara, valleys as luxuriant as those of Italy, 
table-lands more elevated than the peaks of the 
Alleghanies, forming a base for peaks whose 
height finds no equal in the world except in the 
Himalaya range of Asia; rivers fed by perpetual 
snows and feeding the grandest river in the 
world, the Amazon; lakes rivaling our own great 
lakes, and lying at an elevation almost level with 
Mt. Blanc. The present population of the terri- 
tory once occupied by the empire of the Incas is 
about five millions; the ancient population may 
have been ten or twelve. The remains of their 
civilization show a hardy, industrious, resolute 
race. ‘They built their dwellings among rough 
rocks, on arid slopes of hills, and walled up their 
dead in caves or clefts or buried them among irre- 
claimable sands, in order to utilize the scanty cul- 
tivable soil for agriculture. They excavated great 
areas in the deserts till they reached moisture 
enough to support vegetation, and then brought 
guano enough from the islands to fertilize these 
sunken gardens. They traveled up every hill 
and mountain side and gathered the soil from the 
crevices of the rocks to fill the narrow platform, 
till not a foot of surface, on which could grow a 
single stalk of maize or a single handful of quinoa, 
was unimproved.” The story of the life of sucha 
people is full of romance ; the author is an enthu- 
siast in his calling, that of exhuming ancient 
civilizations ; and his name is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of both the interest and the trustworthiness of 
his work. The romance of the past and the pres- 
ent strangely but naturally blend in this volume, 
which is at once a book of modern travels and a 
history of an ancient civilization. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

The Scribners have added two more books to 
their list of cheap editions of important works. 
The Third Series of Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Jewish Church” ($2.50), and ‘‘Memoirs of 
Norman Macleod ” ($2.50). Both are printed from 
the plates of the larger editions, and are in bind- 
ing equally good. 

‘“*Mrs. Hurd’s Niece,” by Miss Ella Farman, the 
very capable editor of ‘‘Wide Awake,” is a 
stronger and more interesting story than ‘‘ The 
White Hand,” published a year ago as its author’s 
first work. Although she makes no written claim 
in this direction, Miss Farman seems to write 
particularly for young ladies—a class of readers 
whose requirements are utterly unheeded by 
novelists. To girls who have become accustomed 
to novels of which even older people see more 
than they should, ‘‘ Mrs.;Hurd’s Niece” may seem 
tame, but the fault will be more in the reader 
than in the writer. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

Rev. Dr. Farrar, author of the excellent ‘‘Life of 
Christ,” which has become almost as widely known 
in America as in England, has collected, under 
the title, ‘‘In the Days of Thy Youth,” about 
forty of the sermons which he delivered to his 
pupils while he was master of Marlborough Col- 
lege. In spirit, simplicity and directness these 
admirable homilies leave but little to be desired ; 
their length will never appall any young person, 
nor do they contain any platitudes to annoy and 
repel. As models for similar efforts, this book 
will be useful to ministers. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. $2.00.) 

‘*Ben Milner’s Wooing,” by Holme Lee, is the 
first volume of the new ‘* Town and Country 
Series,” and gives promise of a little library which 
shall be very handsome. Aside from its appear- 
ance, it is a simple yet unconventional love-story, 
told very pleasantly, and without a particle of 
the interest which comes from characters of 
doubtful morality. It is to be regretted that 
there is not some way of making books of this 
class more popular than they are; so many per- 
sons fly to fiction merely for the sake of escaping 
themselves for a little while that it would seem 
that stories devoid of exciting features, and pre- 
senting their characters only in their best man- 
ners and dresses, would offer the most effective 
kind of relief. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.) 


The “Nineteenth Century” starts out with a 
promising list of contributors. It aims, under 
the conduct of the former editor of the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary,” to do what that review was organized to 
do—namely, give the best thoughts of the best 
thinkers of all different schools of thought. This 
first number contains a prefatory poem by Tenny- 
son, and among its articles are one on the influ- 
ence of authority in matters of ‘opinion, by Mr. 





Gladstone; on the Church of England, by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; on the Pulpit, 
by Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, a prominent Dissent- 
ing clergyman ; on the True Story of the Vatican 
Council, by Cardinal Manning ; and on Falkland, 
by Matthew Arnold. This does not exhaust the 
programme, but it may suffice to give an idea of 
the variety of thought which is provided in it. 


‘““My Lady Help, and What She Taught Me,” 
by Mrs. Warren, author of several useful little 
manuals for housekeepers, will seem to ladies the 
most important of its writer’s books. The ‘ lady- 
help” was that individual for whom the American 
housekeeper longs day and night, but whom she 
never obtains, for reasons not all out of her own 
control. Lady-help, that is, domestic assistance 
from women as intelligent and refined as those 
whom they serve, has not been unknown in the 
household history of America ; it may be found, 
even now, in villages so far from city influence 
that no married woman in them has learned to 
look to dress, amusement and indolence as the 
whole duty of woman, or has imagined the ap- 
pearance of being well-to-do consists in having a 
larger house than many a wealthy European 
nobleman supports. In these places, where the 
word servant is unknown, and boors from Europe 
are not the autocrats of America’s best families, 
the “‘ help” is a member of the family, and treated 
as such, but she could not be were not the feminine 
head of the family possessed of the tact, appre- 
ciativeness and consideration which men wust 
display if they wish capable assistance in duties 
no more delicate and important than those of the 
household. Mrs. Warren’s experience was in En- 
gland, so there are portions of it which may not 
seem of value here; as a suggestion, however, 
upon the education of mistresses to that degree 
of fitness which will make the retention of lady- 
help possible, it is invaluable. (A. R. Loring, 
Boston. 50 cents.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A new ‘Life of Washington”’ has been written and 
published in France. 

A new and profusely illustrated ‘History of Had- 
don Hall,” is being prepared. 

Truibner, ef Leipsic, had published the second vol- 
ume of Ebeling’s great Homeric dictionary. 

Garth Wilkinson, who is probably the ablest of the 
Swedenborgian writers, has a new work entitled 
“Human Science and Divine Revelation.” 

Dr. ,Goldhizer’s ‘‘Mythology Among the Hebrews 
and its Historical Development,”’ just translated into 
English by Russell Martineau, is said to be remarkable 
for its learning, scientific severity of method, and 
brilliancy of diction. 

Mr. Gairdner, Manager of the Union Bank of Scot- 
land, has published ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Causes of 
Fluctuation in Trade,” and sensibly traces a great 
deal of it to injudicious loans, which yield but little 
return, and wars, which consume more than they 
produce. 

The library of the late Jules Janin, a brilliant writer 
who departed sooner and farther from his subject 
than any other prominent man of letters, proves to 
have been greatly overrated. In spite of the special 
typography of many of the books, and the owner's 
annotations in many others, the whole collection 
brought only about twenty thousand dollars. A 
great many noted private libraries in America are 
much like Janin’s—remarkable principally as illus- 
trations of the defective literary sense of their 
owners. 

The Netherland Association for the Promotion of 
the Public Welfare offers a prize, competition to be 
open to all the world, for the best treatise (not to ex- 
ceed ten octavo pages in length), in popular style, 
with especial reference to the laws and present con- 
dition of the Netherlands, on the question, ‘“‘ What is 
the best mode in which the State, the Church, the 
municipal corporations, charitable institutions, and 
individuals may give relief and support to the poor?” 
Is there no association in the United States to take a 
needed hint from these Hollanders ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The rt 4 all new ications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of t be acknowledged in its earliest 
nt ohh ins ishers will confer a favor by promptly advie- 
tng us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
nda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
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Correspondence, 


MR. SAVAGE REJOINS. 
Editor Christian Union: 

You asked for “a single living theologian of na- 
tional repute” as an authority for my portrait. I 
brought Prof. Patton, backed up by the whole Pres- 
byterian body—one of the largest Orthodox denom- 
inations in America—and you toss him and them 
aside in a breath. My picture was mild compared 
with the “Confession of Faith.’’ For that damns 
little children. It will hardly do to taboo it as 16th 
century belief, so long as it is held to-day. It will 
hardly do to sneer at the Westminster Catechism and 
the Saybrook Confession, so long as the National Coun- 
cil of Congregationalists declare in solemn council 
that they hold to them “for substance of doctrine.” 
If that means for shadow of doctrine, why not say so 
frankly? 

I have taken pains to look a second time through 
Spurgeon’s published sermons; as also Moody’s. And 
were I to draw my portrait again, I should try to do 
it a little more forcibly still. They both give author- 
ity for all my points, and more. I cannot fill two or 
three columns of your paper with quotations. 

Rather will I turn to your own quoted platform of 
the Evangelical Alliance. That includes, you say, 
‘the inspiration of the Bible, the Trinity, human de- 
pravity, incarnation and atonement, justification by 
faith, the work of the Holy Spirit, immortality, the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, and the perpetuity 
of the Christian ordinances.” 

I have two remarks to make about the points of 
this creed, which I will make for the sake of clear- 
ness: 

1. Allow me to define them with the latitude you 
yourself use in talking about orthodoxy, and I see no 
reason why I should not join the Alliance. 

2. Define them historically, and hold them as they 
have commonly been held in the Church, and they 
perfectly justify what you are pleased to call my 
caricature. 

The points in my sermon were the eternal loss (so 
far) of the majority, the fall in Adam, the loss of the 
heathen, the salvation of only the minority of chris- 
tendom, and the sovereignty of God. Any fair, his- 
toric interpretation of the creed of the Evangelical 
Alliance (as you give it) includes those points at 
least. 

No wonder “Mr. Savage confesses it is somewhat 
difficult to say what orthodoxy is’’ when it ranges 
all the way from Dr. Patton to the borders of Free 
Religion. I really supposed I was a heretic. But, 
somehow or other, the fence has moved since I 
climbed over it, and I rub my eyes in astonishment 
to see it still outside of me. It seems to be like the 
horizon, and to recede at your approach. I hardly 
know a Unitarian who would not ‘accept Jesus 
Christ as an authoritative teacher and a divine Sav- 
iour.” And since that is all there is to orthodoxy, I 
hereby propose an exchange with Mr. Beecher or Mr. 
Murray. 

Just pow a paper comes to me containing a report 
of a sermon that Mr. Beecher recently preached at 
the Opera House in St. Paul, Minn. I quote: “ As to 
worshiping a God that damns men through all crea- 
tion—I cannot worship the devil, and that is onlya 
demoniacal god.” What is that but a piece of my 
‘“earicature’’? Who does ‘worship a devil’? If no- 
body, what is Mr. Beecher talking about? Is he not 
here referring to the common teaching of orthodogw 
creeds? If not, his words have no relevancy or mean- 
ing. Does not everybody know that that is what he 
is striking at? 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you be kind enough to give 
me categorical answers to a few questions? I ask 
them in no captious spirit. I simply want to know. 
Do you, as the editor of an orthodox newspaper, be- 
lieve in the infallibility of the whole Bible? the fall 
of the race in Adam? depravity in any other sense 
than that in which all men believe in human weak- 
ness, ignorance and wickedness? and the endless pwn- 
ishment of any human soul? 

It seems to me it is time for some orthodox paper to 
say plainly what they mean on these points. The 
creed of the Alliance means everything, or nothing, 
or half-way between, as any one chooses to inter- 
pret it. Most sincerely, 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

P.S.—You say, “There is not an orthodox theolo- 
gian, preacher or press in the land that will not rec- 
ognize John iii. 16 as embodying all that is essential 
and all that is peculiar in the orthodox faith.’’ The 
Presbyterian Synod of the State of Illinois con- 
demned Prof. Swing as heretical: and at the same 
time he believed all of John iii. 16, and more. 

M. J. 8. 


The theological opinion of any particular indi- 
vidual is a matter of small concern to the public. 
The doctrines which have been deduced from the 
Bible by the common consent of those who hold 
it to be the Word of God are a matter of consid- 
erable public interest. Mr. Savage undertook to 
define these doctrines in a paragraph. We pro- 
tested against his representation as a misrepre- 
sentation. We accept the Bible as the Word of 
God, and we were sure that he misrepresented our 





views. At the same time we offered him our col- 
umns to make good his assertion ; we have given 
him more room than we have taken ourselves; 
and our readers must be left to judge for them- 
selves whether Mr. Savage’s portrait or our criti- 
cism was correct. With this letter the discussion 
of this theme must close, so far as our columns 
are concerned. We have published this second 
letter only that we may not seem to be unjust; we 
reply briefly to its questions, only that we may 
not seem to be discourteous. 

Unquestionably, individual men of some promi- 
nence in orthodox circles have taught views of 
God which we hold to be opposed to Scripture, 
common sense and the highest moral sentiments. 
But they have been by none more vigorously op- 
posed than by some honored leaders in the ortho- 
dox churches; to make no mention of the living, 
by such men as Drs. Finney, Lyman Beecher, and 
Mr. Albert Barnes. To hold all orthodox be- 
lievers responsible for the idiosyncrasies of a few 
individual thinkers is as unjust as it would be for 
us to hold the entire Unitarian body responsible 
for the eloquent but erratic utterances of Mr. 
Savage. This answers the inquiry as to Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon. He refers undoubtedly to a 
false view of God; he does not characterize it as 
‘the common teaching of orthodox creeds.” 

As to the theological opinions of the editors of 
the Christian Union, we have no objection at the 
proper time and place to give Mr. Savage any in- 
formation he may desire. But this is not the 
time and place. The question at issue between 
us is not the personal opinions of Mr. Beecher or 
Mr. Abbott, but the concurrent faith of the ortho- 
dox churches. From the discussion of that issue 
Mr. Savage turns aside to another and a different 
one. We do not propose to follow him. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Savage is mis- 
taken in supposing that Prof. Patton is ‘‘ backed 
up by the whole Presbyterian body,” or that the 
Confession of Faith ‘‘damns little children.” 


FROM EASTERN TURKEY. 
HARPOOT, Eastern Turkey, Jan. 16, 1877. 

Or the changes which have been wrought during 
the past twenty years it would not be easy to give an 
adequate impression by pen or tongue. To say that 
one hundred and twenty persons are laboring in sev- 
enty towns and villages as teachers and preachers, 
while the Gospel leaven has been actually introduced 
into amuch larger number; that twenty-one churches 
have been gathered, which have had a membership of 
1,600; that some 6,000 souls are embraced in the Prot- 
estant community, while other thousands are fully 
persuaded of the truth; that in the common schools, 
from which not only is the Bible not excluded, but in 
which it is the most prominent text-book, 2,500 pupils 
are under instruction; that a male and female Semi- 
nary and a Normal School are in successful operation 
with the confident expectation that they will soon 
develop into a college,—these facts and figures do not 
even dimly shadow the actual work accomplished, 
for they are but the faint outlines of a picture which 
does not fitly represent the present status, and which 
leaves wholly out of view the condition of the people 
as we found them. Suffice it to say that the Gospel 
has taken root and that it is producing its legitimate 
fruit not only in reforming the heart and the life but 
in promoting education, civilization and refinement. 
It is making Christian men. 

The twenty-one churches are mostly self-support- 
ing. The aggregate amount of aid to them for the 
support of their pastors and preachers for the current 
year is not more than $350. This would have been 
less but for earthquakes and war, the unprecedented 
stagnation in business and the hard times. During 
the Crimean war business was brisk and money abun- 
dant. Since that time the government has become 
almost bankrupt. Taxes have been multiplied and 
the country almost drained of money. The local 
government is making a strenuous effort to raise the 
pittance of a month’s salary for the poor half-clad 
scldiers who are dragged from their homes and hur- 
ried on to the Russian frontier through rain and 
snow without tents, knapsacks or blankets. The hard 
times, the political unrest, the fear of Moslem fanati- 
cism and the gloomy atmosphere of the future exert 
a depressing influence upon the people, and operate 
more or less unfavorably upon our work. Still, there 
is, on the whole, steady growth despite these outward 
influences. 

Many inquiries are made by {friends at home re- 
specting our safety in these troublous times. We 
have no special apprehension of danger. All the 
Turks respect us, and the more liberal class seek our 
friendship. Still, we are giaours, and Moslem fanati- 
cism is something for which no definite calculations 
can be made. The political troubles have made the 
Turks very gloomy, and Christians have been afraid. 
The Koords, too, who are the inhabitants of the 
mountains antl are always in a state of semi-rebellion, 





are more lawless than ever. We are practically re- 
garded as Englishmen, and the favor of the Turks 
toward us is somewhat dependent upon what they 
understand to be the attitude of England toward 
them. It has come to be the impression that England 
will not fight for them, so we areat something of a dis- 
count just now. Yesterday, along with the announce- 
ment that the ambassadors of the six protecting 
Powers had left Constantinople, came a very string- 


ent order that extra pains should be taken to protect 
and care for all foreigners. The chief men in the 
community were called together to hear the order 
read, and it produced an excellent impression. 
Should Russia take possession of any considerable 
— of the country, the Turks might be driven to 
esperation and perpetrate atrocities such as were 
witnessed in the Island of Scio in 1822; but “ God is 
our refuge and strength.” H. N. BARNUM. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER IN ST. LOUIS. 


THE visit of Mr. Beecher to St. Louis moved the 
solid old city to its center. His reception was an ova- 
tion. No event, not excepting even the National 
Democratic Convention, has awakened the general 
interest that was manifested in his coming. 

During the day (Saturday) a large number of the 
leading citizens of St. Louis, representing all parties 
and creeds, called to pay their respects to the famous 
preacher. Among them was Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, the oldest 
pastor in the city and the Nestor among Congrega- 
tionalists in the West, who called on Mr. Beecher at 
the hotel where he was stopping, and, giving him a 
most cordial welcome to the city, requested him to 
occupy the pulpit of the old First Church Sunday 
evening. (He was already announced for the larger 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in the evening.) This 
second invitation was accepted. 

On Sunday morning, at Dr. Goodell’s church, the 
great audience inside was as nothing compared to 
the disappointed company who strove in vain for ad- 
mission. In the evening the streets at Tenth and 
Locust were crowded and alive with a solid mass of 
people, all eager to be ameng the first to enter Dr. 
Post’s church. With great difficulty the policemen 
were able to keep the sidewalk clear. When the an- 
nouncement was made that the church was full to 
overflowing thousands were still waiting to enter. 
The two sermons were reported in full, as also the 
prayers, by the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,’’ which has a cir- 
culation of twenty-five thousand copies. Nor was it 
curiosity alone that awakened all this enthusiasm. 
There were never so many anxious to hear the words 
and know the opinion of Mr. Beecher as there were 
at that moment throughout the great West. His 
opinions, sayings, illustrations and presenting of 
truth are the themes of conversation in thousands of 
homes all over the Southwest. I write one week after 
the events I recite, and to-day I find men of all pro- 
fessions discussing the two sermons with an interest 
which is to me at once suggestive and gratifying. A 
delegation of gentlemen called on Mr. Beecher with 
an offer to secure the great Merchants’ Exchange 
building for an extra lecture if he could spare the 
time. This he was compelled to decline on account 
of previous engagements. He accepted an invita- 
tion to speak on ’Change to the merchants on Mon- 
day noon, and in his happiest mood addressed a great 
congregation of live men, who applauded him vocif- 
erously and crowded around him to offer congratula- 
tions and clasp him by the hand. Mercantile Hall 
was crowded at night by an audience which the 
“Daily Republican” (Democratic) declared to be, for 
intelligence and culture, the finest ever assembled in 
St. Louis. 

This city welcomed Mr. Beecher with gladness and 
joy. In departing he takes with him the blessings of 
thousands. 


A PASTOR. 
Sr. Louris, March 26. 


USURY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Your correspondents all incline to the idea that 
money should be cramped in its free use by laws reg- 
ulating the interest. I have acase in my experience 
where a large—very large—interest was exacted for 
the use of property (not money), and which was very 
beneficial to the borrower as well as the lender. 

The celebrated Judge F., of St. Lawrence County, 
N.Y., many years ago invented a ‘“‘ Cow Note” for the 
convenience of needy settlers upon new lands in that 
county. The note recited that, whereas the loaner 
had entrusted a cow of such an age to the settler for 
five years, that at the end of five years he, the settler, 
would hold for the loaner, and would deliver to him 
on demand, three equally good cows of similar age 
and character. Two hundred per cent. in five years, 
or forty per cent. per annum! The settler did well 
by such an operation; he could not otherwise have 


obtained —_ cows to stock his land with. He raised 
the cows which he rendered as interest. Judge F. at 
one time held a thousand cows. He literally had cat- 
tle on a hundred hills. The laws did not call this 
usury. If he had loaned money instead of cows it 
would have been. W. C. H. W. 











EvcALYyPtTus GLoBuLUs.—The Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company has lately arranged to have 40,000 trees 
of the above species set out along the 500 miles of the 
right of way of the company. This is only the first 
instalment, as it will require about 800,000 of the trees 
for the 500 miles of valley where they are to be culti- 
vated. The immediate object of the plan is to increase 
the humidity of the region, and lessen the liability to 
droughts. 
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Brooklyn Philharmonic, 

The next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic will take place on Friday, April 6th. 
The orchestral selections are Bach’s Suite in 
D, Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Bilder aus 
Osten of Schumann, and, by special request, 
a repetition of the Andantino and March 
Tempo of Spohr’s “ Consecration of Sounds.”’ 





The Oswego Starch Factory. 

In the year 1842, Mr. THOMAS KINGSFORD 
invented a process of extracting starch from 
Indian Corn, and was the first person to put 
into successful application the present meth- 
od. 

The present dimensions‘of the main factery 
buildings in which the starch is made and 
packed, and which are built in the most sub- 
stantial manner of stone, brick and iron, and 
some portions of which are seven stories 
high, are 733 feet front, and extending back 
200 feet to the Oswego River, which furnishes 
splendid water-power. Besides these are 
large buildings, such as the box-factory, 
store-houses, machine-shops, carpenter-shop, 
and other out-buildings. There are twelve 
acres of floors, and five acres of roofs, 38,800 
lights of glass, equal to about the surface of 
one acre. The factory contains 689 cisterns 
or vats, containing an aggregate capacity of 
3,150,000 gallons of water for the purpose of 
effectually cleansing the starch from every 
conceivable impurity. 

There are forty-eight pumps, capable of 
raising 850,000 gallons of water per hour. 
The length of gutters for distributing the 
starch and water is 6\% miles. There are four 
miles of water pipes, varying ‘in size from 
two inches in diameter to twenty-four 
inches. 

For grinding the corn there are 24 pairs of 
burrstones and six pairs of heavy iron rollers. 
There are five miles of shafting, connected by 
2499 gear-wheels, also 716 pulleys. There are 
690 sieves for straining the starch. There are 
334% miles of steam-pipes for drying starch 
and warming the works. There are fourteen 
turbine water-wheels of an aggregate of 1220 
horse-power, and ten steam-engines of 845 
horse-power, making an aggregate of 2065 
horse-power. There are thirteen large steam- 
boilers. There are twenty-four machines for 
packing and weighing the starch, capable of 
packing 72,000 packages perday. The build- 
ing and machinery where the packing-cases 
are made have a capacity to turn out 70,000 
cases per day. There are 7240 feet of belting, 
varying in width from two inches to twenty- 
four inches, and twenty-seven and one- 
quarter miles of hoop-iron used in hooping 
the cisterns. The buildings cover five acres, 
while the number of acres occupied for fac- 
tory purposes is seventeen and one-quarter. 
6,000 tons of coal are used annually. The 
works are now making at the rate of 21,500,000 
pounds of starch annually, or about thirty- 
five tons per day. To pack this amount of 
starch, 700,000 pounds of paper are required, 
and 5,000,000 feet of lumber for boxes, and fur- 
nishes employment to about 600 operatives. 


A woRTHY Quaker thus wrote :—“I expect 
to pass through this world but once; if, there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do to any fellow human 
being, let me do itnow. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for 1 shall not pass this way again.”’ 
EpitapH.— What I spent, I had:—what I 
saved, I left behind:—what I gave away, I 
took;with me.” 


Artificial Flowers in Profusion. 

Spring openings being the present order of 
things, the Parisian Flower Company, at No. 
28 East Fourteenth street, yesterday had its 
customary display of fine French flowers. 
There were on view some admirable speci- 
mens of mandarin yellow flowers, vesuve, red, 
and tilew. Among the wild flowers so much 
sought for this Spring a large assortment of 
daisy buds, butter-cups, dandelions, prim- 
roses, and violets is displayed, all so true to 
nature that one would imagine they were just 
plucked from the field. This firm makes a 
specialty of garniture for ball dresses, of which 
there is a very fine exhibition. There is also 
a choice variety of the beautiful silver and 
gold flowers much worn by fashionable peo- 
ple at silver and golden weddings. Mourning 
and half-mourning goods, made from the 
finest silk, and the beautiful, rare gray shades 
difficult to find, are here on exhibition; and 
also a great variety of tropical leaves for 
rustic baskets, at exceedingly low prices. 


LitrLe Johnny is quite sure the picture of 
a spitz dog that he drew on the parlor wall 
was good, because it made his father mad.— 
(Com. Bulletin. 





Bronchitis.—Throat Diseases often com- 
mence with a Cold, Cough, or unusual exer- 
tion of the voice. These incipient symptoms 
are allayed by the use of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,”’ which if neglected often result in a 
chronic trouble of the throat. 





Detroit “Free Press.” The Welsh lan- 
guage contains only 80,000 words, but after 
you have tried to pronounce four or five of 
the easiest and shortest you will wonder how 
a Welshman evcr keeps his feet while talking. 


The Gospel of Merit. 


Where there is so much rivalry ‘as in the 
manufacture of family medicines, he who 
would succeed must give positive and con- 
vincing proof of merit. Thisis an age of in- 
quiry. People take nothing for granted. 
They must know the “whys” and “‘wherefores”’ 
before acknowledging the superiority of one 
article over another. Among the few prepa- 
rations that have stood the test, those manu- 
factured by R. V. Pierce, M.D., of the World’s 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., have for many 
years been foremost. The truth of any state- 
ment made concerning them can be easily 
ascertained, for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
are now prescribed by many physicians in 
curing obstinate cases of Catarrh and incipi- 
ent Consumption. The Discovery has no 
equal in curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchial and 
Nervous Affections. It allaysall irritation of 
the mucous membrane, aids digestion, and 
when used with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets readily overcomes torpid liver and 
Constipation, while the Favorite Prescription 
has no rivaljin the field of prepared medicine 
in curing diseases peculiar to females. If you 
wish to “know thyself’? procure a copy of 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Advis- 

r,’’ an illustrated book of nearly 1000 pages, 
adapted to the wants of everybody. Price 
$1.50, postage prepaid. Address the author, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN exchange remarks that in China it is 
customary to kill poets and eat them, which 
moves the Norristown “ Herald’’ man to add, 
“on account of their tender lines, we 
suppose.” 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose-Grow- 
ers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa.—Few lovers 
of roses have not heard of or had dealings 
with this distinguished company. Roses are 
their great specialty. Forty houses, an im- 
mense capital, and a large force of skilled 
operatives are devoted to this one plant. 
Years ago, when first they offered roses by 
mail, in a small way, if seemed a doubtful 
venture. Now, from so small a beginning, 
their “establishment has grown to quite a 
village.”” They have so perfected this system 
that they “ guarantee to deliver roses in per- 
fect condition, at any post-office on the Con- 
tinent, from Newfoundland to Mexico, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” Besides their 
long List of Roses, this catalogue gives con- 
cise practical directions as to every phase of 
rose-culture—how to grow them in the open 
ground; their insect enemies; what roses to 
plant; which to select for beds or masses; 
winter protection, etc., etc.—that can hardly 
fail to instruct all who have not made rose- 
culture a close study. 


BLUE glass worn in the crown of the hat is 
said to develop brains in the head beneath.— 
[Boston Globe. 


*‘‘Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 


The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life’ that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, 30 Frank- 
lin 8t., Boston, and 27 Bond 8t., New York. 


Meriden Britannia Co, 

The beauty of the designs of the Meriden 
Company elicited the highest corhmendation 
at the late Exposition. The infinite variety 
and the delicacy of finish make these goods 
exceedingly attractive and desirable. The 
silver plate is most durable, and all the goods 
are sold at prices that should command the 
attention of purchasers. Circulars will be 
furnished on application to the Company, No. 
550 Broadway, and we advise all who contem- 
plate buying silver ware or silver-plated 
goods to send for price lists to this long estab- 
lished and thoroughly reliable house. 


A HARRISBURG exchange tells us ** butchers 
are coming down in price.’’ What is a good 
fat butcher worth, anyhow ?—[Reynolds Her- 
ald. 


English Perambulators,. 


A. W. Daby, successor to Elder & Brown, 
No. 445 to 452 West St., New York, has several 
novelties in baby carriages, in addition to a 
very large stock of everything in that line. 
He has two hundred different styles of the 
new improved spring front coach, and also a 
blue glass canopy, which can be adapted to 
any carriage. A valuable invention also is 
his child’s supporting strap, which encircles 
the waist, holding it firmly but gently in an 
easy position, while it makes the child per- 
fectly secure from falling. Send fora cata- 
logue and price list before purchasing else- 
where. 





Charter Oak Shirts. 

Hickory shirts had an exalted reputation, 
and as oak is better for some purposes than 
hickory we are not surprised that the Charter 
Oak Shirts are eclipsing the hickorys for ex- 
cellence and durability. Those in want of a 
first class article may send their orders with 
entire confidence to McCullough & Robert- 
son, Hartford, Conn. Blanks and instructions 
for self-measurement will be furnished by 
them on application. 


A WESTERN paper, in describing an acci- 
dent recently, says, with much candor: * Dr. 
Jones was called, and under his prompt and 
skiliful treatment the young man died on 
Wednesday night.” 


History of Music in America. 


Prof. F. L. Ritter, Vassar College Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. to render his history of music 
most complete requests conductors, directors, 
heads of concert institutes, and music schools, 
as well as amateurs practically interested in 
music, to favor him by forwarding to his 
address the programmes or constitutions of 
their societies, or any documents bearing a 
genuine relation to musical culture in 
America. We trust this request will not be 
overlooked. 





An Indiana man entering the cars at the 
Grand Central Depot with a pair of boots 
in his hand, was stopped by the brakeman 
with the information that all heavy baggage 
must be checked, 


**Mount Union College brings thorough in- 
tegral education within reach of all,’’ said Chief 
Justice Chase. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Philosophical; Ladies, Normal, Music, Industrial, 
Fine Arts, Preparatory. Museum worth $400,000. 
Boardand Tuition almost nominal rates. Students, 
1000 accommodated; can earn by teaching winter 
all expenses of College Year of Spring, Summer and 
Fall Terms, without losing time. For Catalogue, 
address Pres. Hartshorn, LL.D., Alliance, Ohio. 





All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yieid to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. ‘hey are 
safe, simple, and effective,and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book. with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Saratoga Springs.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute bas no superior in location, or the variety 
and efficiency of its appliances for the treatment 
of nervous, lung. female and other diseases. Learn 
more of them by sending for a circular. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Journal for the Scholar, the Historian 


and the Antiquary. 
NOW READY: 


Magazine of American History, 
WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edited by ss AUSTIN STEVENS, 
. Y. Historical Society. 

















Librarian 





APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS.—The First Sea-Fight of the Revo- 
lution, by Com. FOXHALL A. PARKER. Massacre 
at Falling Creek, Va., 1621-22, by EDWARD D. NEILL. 
Sketch of John Alsop, New York Delegate in Con- 
tinental Congress, by JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
Narrative of the Prince de Broglie, 1782, translated 
7 =. W. BALCH. Diary of his Western Tour, by 

ajor ERKURIES BEATTY, Paymaster, U. 8. A., 
1786-1787. The Wonders of Canada, 1768.’ Transfer 
of the Body of Columbus to Havana. Notes and 
Queries. Reviews of American Historical Publi- 
cations, etc., etc., etc. 

*,* The Magazine of American History has been 
80 cordially received by the scholars of the coun- 
try that its success is now beyond peradventure. 
It is everywhere wocoupion® as the representative 
organ of American Historical Literature; and 
every American of culture who would keep him- 
self abreast with the best historical learning of 
the day should at once ae for it 
Subscription Price, %a euro Single , = 50 cts. 

. 8. BARNES ublishers, 
7 Vouk and CHICAGO. 
HARPER’S Mee sere. HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copu of either tor 
one year, td oa by the Publishers, to any 

Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 





0, . 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for ene your. 
Bul or any two for $7. Postage prepaid b; 

yoy HARPER’S CATALOGUE Ww y 

t of Ten Cends. 


recet, 
BROT ERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


y ma 
HARPER rg B 


The Mosaic Account of Creation. 


THE MIRACLE OF TO-DAY. 
By C. B. WARRING. 3(0 pages. $1.50. 

* One of the most valuable gonirtbations to Bib- 
lical exegesis ever published.”’—Dr. 'rosby. 

“It is entitled to the highest ponte from 
Biblical and scientific scholars.” — Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, D.D. ‘ 

“ It is just grand.’”’—R. W. Lowrie. 

A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 

KETCHING from Nature, in Pencil and 
Ss Water Colors, and Drawing and Painting in 


Colored Crayons; a practical instructor, tlus- 
trated, only 50 cts. Of booksellers or by mat). 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St.. -¥. 











GUIDE to AUTHORSHIP, a complete 
practical instructor in all kinds of literary 
work, and all business connected therewith. Use- 
ful to all professionals, and invaluable toall inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting into print. 
Also including editing, proof-reading, copyrights, 
value and disposal of MSS.,&c. 50 cts. Of book- 
sellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 





MYAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, 4 complete 

practical.guide to collecting, preparing, pre- 
serving and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, &c. 50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. 


= ¥ 


JESRE HANEY & CO., 119 Nasgan St., 





New and Entertaining Books 


OLIVIA RALEIGH, 


By W. W. FOLLEeTT SYNGE. I6mo. Extra cloth. 
#10. Being the Third ‘Volume of THE STAR 
SERIES. ps 
A Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax Flowers. 
Designed especially for Beginners, y FLOK- 
ENCE I. DUNCAN. Awarded the First Prize 
Provincia! Exhibition, Ottawa, 1875. With Lilus- 
trations. I2mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00. 


QUESTIONS — BY THE 


Il. Was Christ in Adam? 
By Rev. JOHN MILLER, 
_Fine cloth. $1.75. 


THREE YEARS AT WOLVERTON. 


A Gehool Sones. By a Wolvertonian. 12mo. Fine 
1. 


I. Are Souls Immortal? 
Il, Is God a Trinity? 
Princeton. N. J. 1l2mo. 


cloth 


“ The story, commencing with the leaving home, 
is carried forward with great vivacity, and is evi- 


dently the outcome of actual experience.’’—London 

Publishers’ Circular, ___ 
DEMOSTHENES. 

By the Rev. W.J. BROADRIBB. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Being the fourth volume of the Supplemental 
Series of Ancient Classics for English Readers. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by mail, post paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


Musical Theory 


This latest contribution to the most important 
branch of musical !iterature is the ripe result of 
years of thought and experience of the foremost 
music theorist living. Of all works on the subject 
this is at once tne most exhaustive in treatment 
and popular in style; it shoula be in the hands of 
every student ; as a book of reference on disputed 
points it will be found remarkably clear and con- 
vincing, and will eventually supplant every other 
work on the subject, Price $2.00. Copies mailed 
on receipt of price. 

WM. A. POND & C O- SAF Broadway. 

Branch, 39 Union Square, N. 


New S. S. Library Books. 


t=” We beg to draw the atten- 
tion of those intending to repien- 
ish their Libraries to the NEW 
Sabbath School Books of our own 
publication, which have been is- 
sued during the past two years. 


Send for our new Catalogue. 


“We know of no publishing house in America 
that publishes se many GOOD Sunday School 
Books. with so little that is sensational, as that of 
Robert Carter and Brothers.’ ~Rev. Dr. Eggleston 
in the * National 8. 8. Teacher.’ 


A. L. O. E. LIBRARY, 


55 VOLS., $40. 
Carters’ Cheap 8. S. Library, No. 2. — 








voiumes in a Wooden Case, net............-. 20 00 
Carters’ Cheap s. 8. Libr vary. No.1. 50 
volumes ina Wooden CaBO@, MEL... ccccccses 2 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N.Y. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTI AX 
BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, AND 
DOCTRINES. From the ‘Time of the panies to 
the Age of Charlemagne. By Various Writers. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Rev. Profes- 
sor WACE, M.A. Vol. 1. 80, Cloth, $5.50. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 3 VOLS. 

This work is designed to give a comprehensive 
account of the Personal, the agg 2 the *Dog- 
matic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Chure 
during the first eight centuries of Christianity, 
and, in combination with the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities recently published, it will affora, 
it is believed, the most complete collection of ma- 
terials forthe Church history of that period which 
has yet been pubiished eitherin England or abrvad. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 








THE 


American Reprint, Ninth Editior, 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Complete copy of the original, Salty astentes 
and published at about one-half the price of the 
English Edition. The fifth volume ie now ready. 
Subsequent volumes will follow at the rate of 
three a year. For specimen pages apply to 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
7:23 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


ont. SAVED | 


CENT. 


BY USING 


HIGGINS’ 
GERMAN LAUNDRY SOAP 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 14. 








OF 


Helmer 


INSTALLATION 


Che Rev. €. 7 


INSTEAD of the usual Plymouth Pulpit sermon we 
publish this week the address of Mr. Beecher at the 
installation of the Rev. C. D. Helmer, of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. This 
is a newly organized society, which has leased from 
its owner—the Globe Insurance Co. of New York— 
a building formerly occupied by a Presbyterian so- 
ciety. The rental is $3,000 per annum, with the option 
of purchasing at cost. The Rev. S. H. Virgin, of 
Harlem, called the meeting to order and read the in- 
vitation, after which the usual examination of the 
pastor was conducted by the several delegates. In 
the evening the Rev. H. M. Storrs, moderator of the 
afternoon council, announced the result of its delib- 
erations. Then followed the sermon, after which the 
charge to the pastor was delivered by the Rev. H. M. 
Storrs. Rey. A. J. Lyman gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder delivered the 
address to the church. 

SERMON.* 
THE LIFE FORCE IN MEN. 

“For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.’-—Rom. viii. 3, 4. 

“Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which 
he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh ; and having a high priest over the house of God, let 
us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith.”— 
HEB. x., 19-22. 

“For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us; hav- 
ing abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances; for to make in himself 
of twain one new man, so making peace.’’— EPH. fi., 14, 15. 
is ERE is a declaration of the failure and the 

breaking down of the system which had 
extended in its lifetime through many, many 
hundred years, and of the conviction that a sys- 
tem which undertook, by commandments and 
rules and institutions and ordinances, to develop 
a high spiritual life had utterly failed. It failed, 
it is declared, ou account of the weakness of the 
flesh. Weare prone to say that men are weak in 
the respects in which they are very strong, If a 
iman has more temper than he can manage, he is 
said to have lost his temper; and here men, 
through the weakness of the flesh, their lower 
attributes being stronger than their spiritual rea- 
son, clung to outward forms and institutions, and 
failed to discern the interior intent and inspira- 
tion of them, and so became worshipers of modes 
and methods and decrees and ceremonies and 
church organizations; and these things failing 
utterly to produce righteousness were taken out 
of the way. : 

Then, next, there is the declaration that instead 
of the hedging and cramping of external forms 
and services and instrumentalities there was insti- 
tuted a soul-force as the means of developing the 
spiritual—that is, righteousness. 

Then, thirdly, it is declared that when this 
force has been developed, and is in operation, the 
effect of it is to break down the middle walls of 
partition between men, and take away the ele- 
ment of separation or separateness which inheres 
in our lower nature. The instinct of the animal 
is to horn and bunt any strange thing that comes 
near. The instinct of man is animal in his lower 
nature ; and the tendency of that lower nature is 
to repel men, to drive them away, or to allow 
them to come near only on certain conditions 
which it prescribes. That is the instinct of the 
selfishness of the animal man organizing for the 
education of men. 

Here, then, are these three steps: The utter 
failure of a system of laws and methods to produce 
interior spirituality ; the disclosure through Jesus 
Christ of a soul force which can doit; and the 
operation of that force in drawing men together, 
instead of driving them asunder; of breaking 
down partitions, instead of building them up; in 
producing unity and sympathy, instead of repug- 
nance and prejudice and criticism, and so sepa- 
rateness. 

It is on the subject of The Life Force in Men 
that I am going to speak to-night; and for the 
reason that will appear in the sequel, as being 
peculiarly well adapted to disclosing the genius 
of Congregational churches, if they are organized 
according to the spirit and intent of the New 
Testament. The more open declaration of the 
constitution of this church which is implied in 


* Preached on the evening of Wednesday, March 28, 1877, at the 
installation of the Rev. C. D. Helmer as pastor of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





the expressions which are given to it of sympathy, 
of recognition and of fellowship, makes this a fit 
opportunity for disclosing what is the genius of 
Christianity—at any rate, the genius of Chris- 
tianity as it is held among the Congregational 
churches. 

In the first place bear in mind, that we may not 
need to go back and explain, what was this middle 
wall of partition of which the apostle speaks. 
The old temple was a system, if I may so say, of 
concentric squares or plateaux. When you first 
entered the outer court or quadrangle you were 
in the court of the Gentiles. Not that it was set 
apart for them, because it belonged to the Jews, 
though the Gentiles were permitted to go into it. 
Further on was a plateau a little higher, divided 
off by a marble railing about three feet high— 
high enough to indicate to every Gentile that he 
must not go beyond it. Many a man lost his life 
in the paroxysm of rage with which the Jews be- 
held their temples desecrated by the intrusion of 
a Gentile foot beyond the appointed limits. 

Now the apostle says, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is such that it has broken down this 
middle wall, and Jew and Gentile are all united 
in him, however different, however wide apart 
they may be in thought.” There was a prin- 
ciple of fusion which might serve both of 
them, and by which they might flow together. 
The Jewish church might consort with the out- 
ward world, the Jew might become a Christian, 
and he might have fellowship with the Gentile. 
A more violently extreme step than that could 
not be conceived in those to whom the apostle 
spoke. 

What do I mean, then, by a life force which has 
in it the power to break down the middle wall of 
partition, the power to inspire a true education, 
and the power to develop righteousness in the 
human race? As distinguished from natural law 
or material law, which is a great power, it is mind 
in action. To be sure, mind in action is itself an 
exhibition of natural law; but not according to 
the ordinary conception of natural law, which is 
supposed to be something exterior to man. 

If you will observe the economy of life as it has 
been ordained of God, you will perceive that every 
influence, until you come to governments and 
churches, is an influence which depends upon the 
exertion of simple mind force, soul force, or living 
force. It is the mother that first takes charge of 
the child; and the whole of the education which 
the mother gives to that child is an education of 
personal influence—the influence of her heart, of 
her emotion, of her will, of herself. She is the 
book. She is the law. The household is the 
church. The child learns in many ways; but 
chiefly it is molded by the personal influence of the 
mother. Going forth beyond the mother’s influence 
into the school, the teacher, if he be fit for his 
place, shapes the pupil by his personal influence. 
And going out of the school into life, there is no 
power in law or in public sentiment that is capable 
of exerting such an influence upon susceptible 
minds as the direct impact of the thought, the 
feeling, the will, the character of a living being. 
Books do a great deal towards forming us; pre- 
cedents have much influence over us; but, after 
all, there is no such vital power as that which 
comes from one soul uncovered and pouring out 
its rays of thought and feeling upon another 
soul. And in the relations of life, quickened as 
men may be, enthusiastic as they may be, under 
certain circumstances, it is only where there is soul 
force that you see the highest form of influence 
and power known to humanity. 

Now, all this takes place in what may be called 
the lower sphere of nature. It takes place under 
natural institutions. It takes place in the ruder 
forms of civilized life. It even takes place among 
savages. But, rising, and growing more and more 
complex in higher forms of human development, 
it comes to its culmination under conditions 
which are divine and Christian. 

In the first place, the human soul itself is 
molded by the direct personal power of God. It 
is unfolded by the impact of the divine soul upon 
it. No flower finds its way up until it is sun-called. 
No root knows what its tendency is till ‘the sun 
tells it. No seed knows that in it are leaf and 
blossom and fruit till the sun informs it that they 
are hidden there. No seed ever brought these 
things forth until the sun awakened in it the de- 
sire for them. And yet, the sun could not have 
done this if the germ of these things had not been 
in the seed. It is the sun working on the seed, 
and the adaptability of the seed to be wrought 
upon by the sun, that produces the glory of leaf 
and blossom and fruit throughout the world. 

The human soul is influenced by lower consid- 





erations ; the animal man finds motive power and 
influence in the animal kingdom ; the social ele- 
ments in man find stimulus and inspiration in the 
social relations which subsist between man and 
man ; but in all the upper realm, where the secret 
power of divine nature resides—there, if any- 
where, men grow and blossom and bear fruit. In 
that whole higher range the soul of man lies open 
to the direct inspiration of God. The soul of the 
Almighty moves without noise, without winged 
words, without visible influence, without media- 
tion, by direct inspiration upon the reason and 
the moral sentiments, and develops in men a 
special force which never can come from nature, 
except as nature is qualified and ripened by the 
sunlight of God’s own soul. When thus the soul 
of man has been kindled by the divine soul into a 
full possession of his higher self, then it becomes 
a force such as could not otherwise have been 
known among men. And there comes out of ita 
sense of the infinite ; a sense of yearning for things 
divine ; a sense of right and wrong in the higher 
sphere ; and a sense of beneficence. There comes 
out of it a sympathy, a love, that draws like sum- 
mer itself. In asoul that has been once ripened 
and lifted up under the conscious influence of the 
divine nature, there is a power which is mightier 
than any other which you can bring to bear upon 
human beings. 

Now, this soul-power, this living force, is the 
distinctive and characteristic instrument by which 
the Gospel is to be distributed among men; by 
which Christian institutions are to be established ; 
by which religious life is to be fashioned; by 
which the world itself is to be controlled. It is 
personal power—not personal power merely as a 
gift of nature, a gift of genius, or a gift which 
education develops, but all that state of mind 
which springs up under the inspiration of the 
Divine Spirit. 

In the early day, when the disciples were poor 
and obscure, there was no Gospel that was writ- 
ten. The earliest Gospel was written some eigh- 
teen years after Christ had gone up. There were 
no epistles then. The first powers that were ex- 
erted on the Christian church were the powers 
which come from individual experience, individual 
effluence, individual life force; and all through 
the ages, whenever there has come an individual 
that was capable of developing soul power, he 
swept men. Wheneverthere has been a period in 
which the church itself was brought into a unity 
of this kind which poured itself out, reformations 
came that moved the nations. And revivals of 
religion in our day are nothing but this—the di- 
vine spirit working in us mightily to do of the 
will and pleasure of God. The higher life of the 
soul poured out sympathetically and freely upon 
men, women and children, wakes up the commu- 
nity and inspires them as no argument can, as no 
eloquence can, as no form of institution can. It 
is the power of man upon man that lies at the 
foundation of Gospel preaching. It is the bring- 
ing together and organizing in a community this 
power, which is the secret life of the church itself. 
For, although it is a covert, a shelter to the 
weak, yet the peculiarity of the church as an in- 
stitution that is to influenee the world is that 
there is to be developed in it this living force, the 
force of the inspired individual, and the unity and 
inoculation which this social principle always 
promotes. 

Now, regarding it in that light, there are cer- 
tain propositions which flow out of it. When 
love has been developed in the soul by the spirit 
of God, and is nourished by the divine presence, 
there exists a soul force which stands above every 
other living force, for power, for dignity, for in- 
fluence. Where this spirit has been developed it 
is a discerning spirit. No learning can give men 
good judgment. No mere act of the reason can 
give men good judgment. No man can have an 
adequate judgment of the wants of men without 
being divinely enlightened. No judgment can be 
solid and sure except that which springs out of 
the inspiration of living souls. No man can have 
such a judgment who is not filled with love to 
God, and with sympathy for men. There is in 
this dispensation of the spirit in the soul of man 
a qualification for intellectual action which pro- 
duces intelligent, right, judgment. The Church of 
Christ, when it is in a Christlike state, is endowed 
with the capacity of knowing what is best in 
every individual case, and always. The judgment 
of the brotherhood, when they are in a Christian 
spirit, and are permitted freely to issue that judg- 
ment, is a judgment formed by adiscerning, divine 
spirit. It is God speaking through them. And 
this living force of living Christian men is ade- 
quate to all the judgments which men need to 
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make in human affairs ; and it is divine so far as 
it is imparted to us. 

It is held that there should be a long line of 
priests and teachers, that there should be a book, 
voluminous, immense, ponderous, that there 
should be precedents and laws, that you should 
have canon upon canon, canon upon canon, until 
you have mighty institutions, all telling men how 
to conduct themselves according to the mind and 
will of Christ. Put them all away! You might 
as well have schools, vast libraries, and endless 
precedents, to tell mothers how to love their 
children, how to take care of their babes aright ! 
There is an instinct of motherhood which tells 
them how to do it. And when men’s souls are 
enlightened, and there are no conditions by which 
they are hampered in church life, and they are 
developed on a spiritual basis, and the soul force 
is vital in them, there is no case in which they, 
without priest, without antecedent, without rule, 
are not competent to the duty of the hour, to the 
decisions that are required ; to the interpretation 
of the will of God. The brotherhood of the church 
stands in the place of everything else when they 
are in the right mind and in the right disposition. 

Not only is this life force, this vitality of a 
Christian soul, a force of judgment and discretion, 
but there is no other regulating force like it. Rivers 
never send for topographical engineers to show 
them how to run; they find their own channels, 
and act according to their own laws; and when 
men’s souls are keyed to the highest faculties and 
the highest conditions, there is a regulative power 
in them. They take care of themselves. The 
vitality of men’s moral nature (not in each indi- 
vidual instance, but collectively) is their guide. 
When men are collected together, and the strong 
and the weak, the enthusiastic and the calm, the 
courageous and the cautious, the much-thinking 
and the slender-thinking, the man of fact and the 
man of philosophy, are all thrown into that broth- 
erhood, a common treasury, and each man repre- 
sents the spirit of Christ Jesus, there will be 
generated among them a force which will reg- 
ulate itself. Nothing takes care of conduct like 
soul-life. 

When aman has symptoms, when he is a little 
out of order, he doses, and gets worse—as he 
ought to; and when churches are a little disor- 
dered they dose, and get a good deal worse. When 
a man is out of order physically, if he is abstemi- 
ous, and his system has stamina, resiliency, vital- 
ity, he gets well. The doctor has the credit of 
curing him; but it is his system that does the 
work. Nothing is so curative as life-power. 

Not only is this so in bodily conditions, not 
only does the healing power of nature take care 
of the body, but in all Christian communities 
there is nothing which makes men so safe as havy- 
ing a life-force in them; for life takes care of, it 
regulates, life. If men need regulation it is prob- 
ably because they have been belted too tightly ; 
because their clothes do not fit them well; be- 
cause they have been made artificial, unnatural, 
by too many rules. Let men have that liberty 
with which Christ makes the soul free; let them 
from day to day drink of his spirit ; let them have 
the largeness which sympathetic impulses give ; 
let them have the consciousness which love in- 
spires ; let them have the love which Christianity 
demands,and they will not be faultless, but their 
faults will be instantly detected by them,and their 
rectification will be spontaneous. 

Not only so, but this life-force is creative. I 
have said that it was wise, that it was interpre- 
tive of duty, that its judgment was trustworthy, 
and that it was regulative, carrying discipline in 
itself, and causing reformation where there was 
error; and now I say that it is creative as well. 
Even the spirit of man cannot work without some 
method, some regulation, some instrumentality. 
All mind requires instruments for that which it 
does. The church must have some laws, some 
precepts, some rules, some institutions ; but these 
institutions, these rules, these precepts, these 
laws, the church is abundantly able, in and of it- 
self, to determine, as emergencies arise. Some 
methods and regulations are the result of wide 
experience, and they stand, because they are in 
the nature of laws—natural laws. Some rules and 
prescriptions in church life will be unalterable 
substantially because the experience of a thou- 
sand years shows that the safety of the individual 
and the facility of government lie inthem. These 


prescriptions and rules are like paths across fields. 


for men to walk in, and they endure; but, after 
all, the living spirit that first creates the rule is 
always superior to the rule, and competent to 
mold it, to change it, and to adapt it to the vital 
exigencies of social life. 








So this living force, of which the New Testa- 
ment has so much to say, and to which our Savy- 
iour referred when he taught that we sbould live 
by faith in him, that our life should be patterned 
after his life, that he should come to us, knock at 
the door, enter in, be our guest, sup with us, yea, 
and abide with us; this interfusion of the divine 
soul with each individual soul; this vital power 
that is produced in men by the power of God, is 
full of sound judgment, full of wise discretion and 
regulation, full of right discipline, full of useful 
invention, for the exigencies of church life and of 
individual life. 

I remark, then, in view of this exposition, so 
far, first, that the living forces of Christian men 
are safe. You know how it is in civil life. There 
is nothing in the world that men dread so much 
as free, living thought. Indeed, men have been 
bribed in order to prevent their thinking. The 
monarch and the priest, Church and State, say to 
men, ‘‘We will give you holidays; we will give 
you all the leisure that you want; we will give 
you feasting and dancing; we will give you gal- 
leries of pictures; we will give you all kinds of 
amusements; only do not think about politics 
and government. Leave them to us.” Men are 
dangerous in a monarchy when they are all think- 
ing. Clear down to the old commonwealth from 
which we sprang it was regarded as dangerous for 
men to have living power. It was thought that 
in order to be safe they must ask the priest what 
to believe and what to do in religion, and must 
ask the State what to believe and what to do in 
politics ; and Luther smote the priest on the one 
side, and the old English commonwealth smote 
the monarch on the other; and on this broad con 
tinent we have had an opportunity to prove to 
the world that there is nothing so safe as intelli- 
gent liberty, and that when the whole mass of 
educated men are permitted to be free, they are 
safe in proportion as they are strong, and that 
men are dangerous in proportion as they are 
weak. It is still felt that it is unsafe for men to 
assoviate together in church life and be left to the 
inspirations of the hour and the divine leading 
from day to day, from week to week, from month 
to month, and from year to year. They must, it 
is thought, have ponderous directions pointing 
out the way in which they must act. It is con- 
sidered necessary that guards should be set around 
them. 

But I stand for the liberty of the church, and 
for the living forces which regulate that liberty. 
They are safe. There is no danger so great as 
that of death among living men. I know that 
running streams are dangerous, and that men 
dyke them to make them safer; but stagnant 
pools are more dangerous. I know that there is 
more or less of excitement in the strifes of life, 
and in the various directions in which the enthu- 
siasms of men act; but it is usually because they 
are new. The fermentation is not yet over. From 
the beginning the tendency has been to a free 
church life, to largeness and independence of 
thought, and to habits on the part of men to form 
their own judgments about the affairs of the 
church. Men who sit in their churches both as 
jurors and judges, and who, all the way through, 
are free citizens of the free commonwealth of 
Israel as we are free citizens of the common- 
wealth of New York, are safe men. Living force 
in life is the safest force. 

Secondly, I admit that this living force must 
always have methods and institutions, just as the 
soul in the body must always have instruments— 
the hand and the foot; but the living force is 
always to control the outward instrument, and is 
never to be controlled by it. If either is to give 
way the precedent must give way, the rule must 
give way, the institution must give way. ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man,” said the Lord, ‘‘ and 
not 19an for the Sabbath.” They had built up 
the Sabbath day, making it heavier and heavier, 
more and more searching, more and more minute, 
more and more onerous, more and more supersti- 
tious and binding on men, until Christ came and 
looked upon their bondage, and said, ‘* These 
men were not made to be tied up in a Sunday. 
They were not made to be imprisoned, and to be 
obliged to ask the day what they may think, 
what they may feel, or what they may do. Sun- 
day is their slave, to be Sent to and fro on errands 
of the soul. Sunday is for their convenience, and 
is to be controlled by them.” Man was not made 
for institutions: institutions were made for man; 
and no institutions are so permanent as those 
which recognize the formative power of men, and 
their own changing authority. 

The great danger, therefore, in every church, is 
that it shall have no individual:li‘e. The great 





danger in a church that bas individual life is that 
it will impose upon itself so many rules and 
restrictions that it will ossify and stiffen under 
external forms. You must bave vitality, elasticity, 
variety and liberty in church life, or it will fail 
for the most part in the great ends for which it 
was established. Liberty of soul is the power of 
God on the community; and that liberty may be 
bartered, and may ooze away long before men 
know it or dream of it. Such is yet the power of 
sense over spiritual reason that men, almost 
unknown to themselves, are still tending to 
idolatry. 

Men want to know exactly what to believe; but 
it is a part of the business of every church to 
make men find out what to believe. Men want 
to be told exactly what they ought to do; but it 
is a part of the duty of the church to make men 
responsible for knowing what to Go. Men do not 
want care ; they do not want the trouble of think- 
ing; they do not want the responsibility of de- 
termining what their duty is; they would likea 
priest to do their thinking and their determining 
for them; but the office of the priest is not to 
think for the people except in a way to make 
them think for themselves ; except in a way te 
develop in them the power of thinking and of 
forming judgments ; the development in men of 
free life, and responsible life, is a part of church 
worship. To sit and sing hymns, and to have 
ecstasies, yearnings and celestial visions—that is 
right; but after all, the life of men lies in their 
ethical duties. A man’s foot is on the ground; 
and as long as it is onthe ground he must find his 
life not far from there; and the business of the 
preacher is to educate the people so that they 
shall be competent to determine their own affairs, 
and find out theirown line of duty. They may 
have help and counsel; but they must have noth- 
ing that will take away the responsibility of self- 
development in spiritual things. 

Thirdly, the sects and churehes may be char- 
acterized by their adaptation to produce this free, 
living soul force as a peculiar weapon and imple- 
ment for the regulation of men in society. There 
are some churches that may be called passenger- 
carrying churches. A car does not feel itself 
bound to do anything for persons that are travel- 
ing between here and Boston except to carry 
them safely to their destination. It takes them 
as they are, and lands them as it took them. 
Some churches seem to have about that idea of 
their duty. Here are men on this shipwrecked 
world, and these churches think all that is required 
of them is to take them off and land them in 
heaven just as they find them here, or not 
particularly altered. 

Then there are consolidated churches, whose 
living force is changed into the machinery of an 
institution. The minister grinds; every wheel 
fits into every other wheel ; for so long on every 
Sunday the machine turns; and for so long dur- 
ing the week it turns; and when these churches 


have gone through the regulation process, they 
feel that they have done their duty. The consoli- 
dated, ossified church is anything but the church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is a living church 
wherein every man is a living force ; and the force 
of the church is the sum of the living forces of its 
members, acting with a stream of social in- 
fluences. 

Then there is the ideal church—the one that 
maintains the best forms, the best order of develop- 
ment, and the best regulated liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Far be it from me to say that the church 
should be without any limitations or rules or 
methods. I only protest against the bondage of 
these things. I only protest against their being 
our masters. Ihold that men should look well to 
them; but I hold that a divinely inspired liberty 
of the soul takes care of them. 

Now it is this liberty, I think, that gives Con- 
gregational churches any value which they may 
have over other churches. A Congregational 
church without liberty in the individual is not 
Congregational, except in name. Not all are of 
Abraham that descended from Abraham; not all 
are Jews that are called Jews; and there are a 
great many Papal churches under Congregational- 
ism ; there are agreat many Presbyterian churches 
in the Congregational brotherhood ; and, on the 
other hand, there are a great many noble Congre- 
gational churches among the Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians. The peculiar disposition, or 
the peculiar administration, that belongs to a 
church is of more determining value than the 
name which you give it. 

To administer so as to suppress liberty for the 
sake of order, to shut up the mouths of men on 
account of taste, to determine what they shall do 
and what they shall not do on the ground of de- 
corum, and to put in the hands of the minister 
or priest the power of saying how they shall think 
and act—that is not the way to make a Congrega- 
tional church. The brotherhood is to be devel- 
oped into a living force; and the church is to be 
the voice of God, well-considering, divinely in- 
spired, acting in their best moments under the 
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influence of. their best feelings ; and where these 
conditions exist there you have a Congregational 
church. Nowhere else do you have one. he 
church whose genius is simply organic power, the 
power of a machine, is. aristocratic or hierarchal. 
The impression, even if it be disavowed, has for 
ages been that the church was a great deal more 
valuable than its contents; that God had fallen 
in love with his church a great deal more than 
with the individual members of it; and that 
therefore the individual might be sacrificed in 
order to take care of the church. Every one in it 
has, or should have, vitality. If he has it not it 
is the business of the pulpit togive it to him. He 
should have an efflorescent life. If he does not 
tend toward it it is the business of the brother- 
hood to develop it in him. It is the business of 
the church to see to it that every one of its mem- 
bers is made luminous. P 

Where there is this liberty, and where there is 
the development of the whole church, you find 
that vitality will be best disciplined. I do not 
say that no good thing comes from highly organ- 
ized churches. Faram I from saying that. The 
Roman Catholic Church does an immense deal of 
good, although it is excessively organized. The 
Episcopal Church does a work which all men 
should be thankful to God for. The Presbyterian 
Church, in which I began my ministry, which is 
dear to me as being associated with wy early life, 
agd which is next in simplicity to the Congrega- 
t:onal churches, does a great deal of good. The 
question is, Which will do the most good, and do 
it the easiest ? 

I declare that the more the power of a church 
is made to consist in the vitality of its individual 
members the nearer it comes to the genius of Chris- 
tianity ; that where Congregationalism is carried 
out in its true spirit it tends more to the develop- 
ment of good judgment, wise discrimination, lib- 
erty, and the living force of the individual ; and 
that a community growing up under the influence 
of this system, so carried out through a period of 
several generations, will be enlarged, broadened 
and made better by it. 

O Christian brethren! when you look at the 
condition of the world, how pitiful it is to see 
those who ought to be hand in hand and heart 
in heart falling out by the way, and quarrel- 
ing! As if Satan needed any more help! As 
if there was time to spare! As if there was 
strength that we could afford to squander on the 
road! How pitiful are those little distinctions, 
those little differences, which separate heart from 
heart. Our life here—what is it? It is but a 
shadow. You and I and all of us have but a very 
few years to live in this world. Our days are rap- 
idly passing away. And when we stand, ere long, 
in the presence of our Master, and amid the heav- 
enly host, and look at things in their infinite 
scope, and in their relations to the eternal world, 
how pitiful will seem these little annoyances, 
these peckings and girdings, that are hindering 
the usefulness of men on earth! And oh, when 
Jesus, the Mediator and Saviour, dawning from 
the glory of angels, (who in comparison with the 
Mas'er of love and beauty will seem like twilight 
compared with the midday sun) shall appear, and 
stand before our astonished and enraptured vis- 
ion, with a sweetness that is brighter than the 
morning to the weary watcher, and shall say to 
us, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servants”—oh, 
in that hour of welcome and glowing ecstasy, how 
poor and pitiful will seem all the struggles of the 
passions, all the strifes of selfishness, all the mis- 
understandings, all the things that hindered and 
harmed and destroyed the Church of Christ! 
Shake off the viper from your hand, and suffer no 
harm. The God of the apostle is your God and 
my God. Let us forget everything but Christ, and 
his glory, and the men who are dying around 
about us for want of these truths; and, with the 
whole power of a regenerated life, let loose and 
guided by the Spirit of God, let us go into the 
field and work in good report and in bad report, 
not asking for our reward here, nor seeking honor 
one of another, but waiting for the crown that 
God shall give to all who love his name. 








Aeligious Hews. 


THE CHURCHES. 


The library of the late Prof. Tischendorf has been 
secured by the Free Church College of Glasgow. 








The Congregationalists of Windsor Locks, Ct., have 
raised $18,500 of the $20,000 required for their new 
church. 


It is claimed that the population of Palestine is now 
double what it was ten years ago. The principal mi- 
eration of Jews thither is from Russia. 


The High Church party in England propose to 
publish a newspaper in their interests. A Weekly 
won't do; it is to be the “‘ Daily Express.” 


Dr. John Hall’s church in this city is making an 
endeavor to pay off its debt of $200,000. A few gentle- 
men have contributed $100,000 to start the subscrip- 
tion. 


In Albany, among other places, the churches are 
enjoying a revival harvest. Daily meetings are held 
at 9A. M. and are attended by great crowds. Three 
hundred additions have been made to the Methodist 
churchés. The Presbyterian, Réformed, and Baptist 





churches have also been active, and haveadded largely 
to their numbers. 


Moravian church statistics for 1876 show a member- 
ship of nine thousand two hundred in the United 
States—an increase of not quite three hundred over 
1875. Sunday-school scholars, seven thousand ; num- 
ber of pastors sixty-five, who have charge of seventy- 
six churches. 





There are now 102 branch organizations of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union in Mass., and 
together they have 10,000 members. There is a vice- 
president in every county of the State. The reform 
clubs of men in Massachusetts are 120, and enroll 
30,000 members. 


The Welsh Congregational Church at Parsons, Pa., 
in consequence of the removal of many of its 
supporters through the great depression in business, 
is threatened with the loss of its edifice by the fore- 
closure of a mortgage of $2,000; an effortis being made 
to raise this amount through subscription. Mr. 
George D. Price, of the church, is authorized to 
receive subscriptions in person or by mail at the store 
of Mr. G. T. Matthews, No. 78 Barclay St. Mr. Price’s 
mission is endorsed by the Rev. L. D. Bevan of the 
Brick Church in this city. 


Following its criticisms on Mr. Moody’s services in 
Boston, the “Golden Rule” now says that there has 
been a marked improvement in all the matters it re- 
ferred to. ‘‘The inquiry meetings have gained in 
both quality and numbers. The business men’s 
prayer-meetings in Tremont Temple and elsewhere 
have reached a class that was before almost un- 
touched, and are now the most hopeful features of 
the revival. The temperance work, that‘should, in 
our judgment, have been selected to unite and inter- 
est the city at the first, is in a very promising state. 
The spirit, methods and results of the movement are 
very much improved over the situation two weeks 
ago. There is still an opportunity to make the results 
commensurate with the great effort.” 


A Reunion of Bible Class No. 99 of Plymouth Church 
Sunday-school, Brooklyn, Abram Hill, Teacher, was 
held on Wednesday evening last in the Sunday-school 
and Lecture-room. C. 8. Stephenson, President of 
the class, reported the average attendance to be 65, 
and that the contributions for benevolent purposes 
have aggregated over 33,000. Addresses were made 
by Messrs. Hill, who has been thirty years in Sunday- 
school work, A. A. Smith, W. H. Brodhead, H. B. 
White, Van Wagenen and others, interspersed with 
music by Misses Lewis and Berry, Mr. King and a 
male quartette from the class, and a recitation by 
Miss McCallister. Over two hundred and fifty were 
present, and, at the close of the literary and musical 
exercises, were regaled with a bountiful collation pro- 
vided by the class. It was an evening of rare enjoy- 
ment to all. 


The installation of Rev. C. D. Helmer took place 
last Wednesday. A brief report of the proceedings 
is given in the introduction to the sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher preached on that occasion, which we 
give on another page. Incidentally the council called 
to this installation settles the relations of the Con- 
gregational churches in this vicinity. It affords con- 
clusive evidence to the other churches of the denomi- 
nations throughout the country that the cordial fel- 
lowship of the churches here is not to suffer any 
breach. Aninvitation was extended toall the churches 
of the denomination in New York and Brooklyn. It 
was accepted by all except the churches of which 
Drs. Storrs and Budington are pastors. The invita- 
tion was not brought before the former church, but 
was determined according to its custom by a stand- 
ing committee; in Dr. Budington’s church the invita- 
tion was declined, after a warm discussion, by a vote 
of 155 to 60. 





Y. mm. ©. A. 
The Twenty-second Annual International Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associations will 
assemble at Library Hall, in the city of Louisville, 
Ky., at 11 o’clock A.mM., Wednesday, June the 6th, and 
continue in session five days. The preparations mak- 
ing by the Louisville Association for the reception of 
delegates are well under way. No difficulty has been 
encountered in raising the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses of the Convention, and from what is 
already known the accommodations for the enter- 
tainment of delegates will be complete and ample. 
The General Secretaries’ Conference will be composed 
of about eighty general secretaries. The Convention 
will number about five hundred delegates, represent- 
ing associations in all parts of the United States and 
the British Provinces. Visiting delegates will also be 
present from Europe. We are happy to call attention 
to these annual conventions. They have increased in 
interest from the start and have a very decided influ- 
ence on the work of Associations in the country from 
year to year. We understand that the coming con- 
vention promises to be one of uncommon power. 


The State of New York is divided into a number of 
districts, composed of several counties each, in which 
the associations contained therein endeavor to carry 
the Gospel to every person who would otherwise be 
in ignorance of the “good news.” The annual con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A. of [the Sixth District of the 





State of New York was held at Binghamton, March 
23d, 24th and 25th. Prof. F.S. Capen, of Cortland, was 
chosen chairman, and announced the purpose of the 
gathering to be merely a conference for Christian 
workers. Among the topics which were discussed 
are the following: ‘‘ Reading Rooms, their Place and 
Value in Association Work,” ‘‘Should Associations 
Organize Bible Classes,’ ‘‘ The Social Element im our 
Work,” ete., etc. The conference were united in the 
opinion of the great assistance of reading-rooms in 
carrying forward association work. The prevailing 
feeling in reference to Bible classes was against their 
organization by associations and in favor of it by the 
churches. The conference expressed their opinion that 
the use of games in the association rooms was unwise 
and contrary to the rule, ‘‘ Avoid every appearance of 
evil.”’ Saturday afternoon Mr. H. B. Chamberlin, the 
General Secretary of the Syracuse Association and 
the{Corresponding Secretary of the State Executive 
Committee, addressed the conference on the State 
work; a gentleman from the office of the Inter- 
national Committee, New York, also spoke on the 
work of the International Committee. A Welcome 
Meeting was held Saturday evening in the lecture- 
room of the First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Reed B. 
Freeman, the President of the Binghamton Associa- 
tion, delivered an address of welcome to the delegates ; 
the Rev. Samuel Dunhum welcomed the conference 
in the name of the churches, and a gentleman from 
the High School on the part of the people. On Sun- 
day the delegates united with the Binghamton Asso- 
ciation in carrying on its various services, and the 
conference ended with a monster mass meeting in the 
Baptist Church, Sunday night, conducted mainly by 
members of the conference outside of the Bingham- 
ton Association. The people of Binghamton mani- 
fested their usual hospitality to the delegates, and 
left nothing undone which could minister to their 
enjoyment. The following is a partial list of those 
present: Cortland—F. 8. Capen, R. C. Tillinghast, A. F. 
Tanner; Geneva—W. 8. Jerome; Deposit—William J. 
Mason; Lisle—Prof. Shermon, Chas. T. Livermore ; 
Maine—Mr. Norton; Marathon, Rev. Mr. Davis; New 
York City—Paul F. Sutphen; Port Crane—George E. 
Green; Syracuse—H. B. Chamberlin; Tioga Center— 
J. G. Irwin; Waverly—C. E. Merriam; Whitney’s 
Point—L. B. Rogers, N. Livermore, Asa B. Bixby. 
_—_—_ 
PERSONAL. 

—Dr. Stephen H. Tyng’s church receives an acces- 
sion of thirty members. 

—The Congregational society at Putnam, Ct., calls 
Rev. Mr. Brooks of Deerfield. 

—Alumni of the Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny, 
Pa., meet there April 18 and 19. 

—Mr. Spurgeon is back in his London pulpit again, 
much benefited by his European trip. 

—Miss C. E. Angell, of Georgiaville, R. I., accepts 
her call to the Universalist pastorate at Pittsfield, Me. 

—Rev. J. H. Laird, of Oberlin, O., has accepted a 
call to the South Congregational Church at Andover. 

—Rev. Addison P. Foster, of Chelsea, has been call- 
ed to the First Congregational Church at Jersey City, 
N. J. 

—Rey. Mr. Tooth, now on the Continent, advises his 
parishioners not to attend the services in his church 
at Hatcham during his absence. On his return he 
means to reassert his rights. 

—Revy. Dr. Hawley, of the Episcopal Society, at 
Stafford Springs, Conn., lost five hundred volumes of 
his fine library by the recent flood there. He had 
been collecting them for forty years. 

—President and Mrs. Hayes attend the Foundry 
Methodist Church, Washington, of which Rev. B. 
Peyton Brown is pastor. A clause in the deed of the 
church sets apart a pew for the President. 

—Rev. W. P. Dunlap decides on Home Missionary 
work in Minnesota at the close of the year in Union 
Seminary. He goes to Glyndon. Rev. A. A. Murch, 
of New Haven, goes to Elk River, Minn. Several Yale 
students go West for missionary work in vacation. 

—Beginning with this week’s issue, the ‘“ Chris- 
tian Mirror’’ will hereafter be published in Portland 
under the proprietorship and management of Rev. I. 
P. Warren, D. D., who has had editorial charge of the 
paper since its publication in Lewiston. We wish him 
success in all departments. 

—Among those who died in this city last week was 
Mrs. J. Benedict, the well known Principal of the 
School for Young Ladies in East Forty-second street. 
She had taught during her life in Leroy, N. Y., East 
Bloomfield, N. J., and Burlington, Vt.——Rey. A. D. 
Metcalf, of the Presbytery of Louisville, died at Au- 
burn, N. Y., March 2d, aged 82.-—Rev. Edmund O. 
Hovey, D. D., member of the Presbytery of Craw- 
fordsville, and Professor in Wabash College, died on 
the 6th of March, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

—Prof. John Seeley Hart died in Philadelphia last 
week at the age of sixty-seven. He was a native of 
Stockbridge, Mass.; graduated at Princeton in 1830, 
and spent most of his life in educational work. He 
conducted schools and academies, and for ten years 
was Principal of the Normal School at Trenton. In 
1859 he became editor of the periodicals published by 
the American Sunday School Union, in connection 
with which he began the publication of the “ Sunday 
School Times.’”’ Some of his text-books are widely 
used. 


Aprit 4, 1877. 
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Hrom Monday, March 26, to Saturday, 
March 31. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday: 

Mar 26. Mar. ar. 3l. 

Gold (highest) ..... 104 IG sccccees WOE ccc. ccs 10546 
Lega: Tenders.....,99.35 ....000. 35 3D cecseee 4.12 


Government Redine 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


» TX +eeccees 


Bixes, 1881, r...... 





Bids = State Bonds. 


Alabama 6s. ’85..... 8744 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1878... — 
do *. on 37 ‘4g N.Y. 66. G.R. 1887... — 
do 8s. °86..... 37% N.Y. 68, G.C, 1887... — 
do Sa, 58... 37% N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... — 
do Sa, °92..... _ N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 120 
do 8s, "93. _ N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892. . 120 





Ark. fis, tunded.. ,. 


28 N.Y. 68, G.L. 1893... 1 
is, L.R-&FLS. 9 









do N.Y. 5s. G.L. 1876. -- 
do 78, M.& L. R. 9 N.C. 68, O.Jan. & Ju 16 
do7s.L.R.P.B.AN. 9 u.C.@ A. &@..... 16 
do 78, M. O. & R. 9 N.C. 68.N.C.R..J.&J. 65 
do 78, Ark. C. 2. 9 N.C.N.C.R.. A.&O.. 65 
Connecticut ts.... 110 N.C.,coup.. off.J.&J 47 
Sree - N.C. do Off., A.&O 47 
40 78. new bonds. 107 fund. act, a 1 
do 78, ind’sed. 104 dao 

do 78, gold oonds 107 N.C.N.bds.., . ee 
Indiana 5s...... - N.B. 

Ill. coup. ta, ° _ 

Ill. 6s. coup. ‘79 13 

Ill. War loan 103 







Kentucky tis 


Louisiana 6s.. 38 1b 
Louisiana N. B..... 38 Rhode Island ts.... 110 
do N.F.D 38 South Carolina ts.. 37 
do Penite’ t’ ry. 38 do 68.,Jan.&Ju. 37 

38 do 6s. Apr. & 0c. 37 











do L.C.. J. 45 
._ 8 do L.C. "89. A&O 45 
76. consol’ ‘a. 61% a0 78 of 188%..... 7 
Mich: te tis. '78- 79..... 102 do Non-fund.b. 2 
Go 68, 1883........ 104 Tenn. 68. old........ 43 
do 7s, ’90.. 2 do 6s, new,...... 43 
Missour' 6s. do s,newser... 43 
do ‘i Va. 68, old..... om 
do 6s. ’ ao ‘n. b.. 1866. -_- 
L’g bds, due’ 82t0'HO 105 ago n.b.. 1867.... 31 
Funding b. ’%-5. 105 do consol...... 81 
Asvium or U.d . 92. 104g ao ex. mat.coup 70 
H. & St.J.. due 86. 104% do consol.. 2d se. 42 
H. & 86. J.. “8%...20.6 104 do deferred...... 5% 


D. of Co. 3. "ie 1924.. 74 
do smal) b..... 
do Regis....... 

N.Y. 68, C.L. "1877 


Foreign Gutenee- 


60 days. 3 days. 
London prime! bankers, 4.83 @4.8444 4.85 5@4.8644 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 31, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 16.843 pkgs. 
Exports, 2.342 pkgs. There were sales ot old 
dairies, N. Y. State, entire at 20@2Ic.; one lot of 
170 Welch tubs at 17c., and other sales at 15@18c. 
Dairymen through the State and merchants at the 
distributing points all seem to have given up the 
idea of there being any rally on the price of old 
butter, Fresh flavored new butter sells at a range 
of from 25 to 28e. Common newis unsalable un- 
less at very low prices. We quote: New butter, 
choice lots, 2°@28c.; old butter, fair to good, 15@ 
18¢c.; new butter, common to fair, 15@20c.; old 
butter, debris of the market, 12%@M; old butter, 
in choice lots, 20@22c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 1,541 boxes. 
Exports, 2,211 boxes. Cable, 73s. Gold, 105. The 
stock here is probably about 20,000 boxes. Both 
export and home trade light. We quote: State 
factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 154@15c.; 
State factory, prime, early make, M4@lic.; State 
factory, fair to good, 12@l4c.; Western, fair to 
good, early make, 12@14c.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, 14@l6c.; skimmed, half-skimmed, 
etc., 8@12c. 

Eggs.—The late heavy storms and breaking up 
of roads through the country have lessened sup- 
plies, and receipts sold readily. We quote: Fresh 
near-by marks, per doz., 16@l7c.; Western and 
Southern, per doz., 15@16 ke. 

Live Poéultry.—Fow!s, per Ib., 
7@8e.; turkeys, 13@14c. 

Beane, medium, per bush., 62 Ibs., $22.25; Mar- 
rows, $2.35@$2.50. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western pure wax, 
per Ib., 32@34c. 

Dried Apples.—.N Y. State, slieed and quar- 
ters, 44@4Xc.; Southern and Western, 3k@4Xc. 

Maple Sugar.—The weather has been poor 
for sapping, ana receipts light. Sales at 13@l4c. 





12@13c.; roosters, 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8ST., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORE. 

Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 
your NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
& for lc. CLINTON Bros., CLINTONVILLE. CT. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


RL Advertisers 
A complete guide to ad Haven Journal.— 
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Get our Estimate Deters m mak 
contracts, 
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JOEL H. GOODIN & SON, 


Loan, Banking & Collection Office | 


OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


The above firm will, until further notice. pay the 
following rates of interest on time deposits, sent to 
them by drafts on New York or Post Office Orders, 
in sumscf $25, $50, $100, or $200. 

If left 3, 4, or 6 months, ten per cent. per annum; 
if left 9 or 12 months. twelve per cent. per annum. 
Certificates of Deposit will be sent to each Depos- 
itor immediately upon receipt of funds, and each 
Certificate will be paid at maturity at the office of 
the firm or atthe banking house of Messrs. Win- 
slow, Lanier & Co., New York, upon presentation 
of same properly endorsed. Parties need have no 
fears about sending money to the above firm. 
They are not stock swindlers or lottery agents, 
but witha residence of over twenty-two years in this 
State, and a favorable acquaintance amung busi- 
men und attorneys here, they are doing a success- 
ful Loan, Collection, and Exchange Business, and 
using their time deposits in such investments as 
will bring a sure and ompt return of the money 





when due. All business promptly attended to. 

Abundant references furnished epositors on 
application. 

PER CENT. NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollur; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no investor through us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land. Serd for particu- 

lars and references. J. B. WATKINS 

CO... LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSON, 

Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 
Trustee:, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 





The 


Serene . $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked < off 
Ist January, 1876..... acseose s00eeseseeese 2, 172,260 ti 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; ncr upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1876, to 3'st December, i876 

Losses paiu during the same 


$5,061,095 12 





thnss anhecebsaGasedeses $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Pre- --— 

miums and Ex 

PEDSES.........- $1,038, 038, 410 35 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,7 pe 300 00 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 


due the Company, estimated at. ..... 50 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1412 38 
Cash in Bank .... ... 06608 G00c0N0s sdEde0Ce 365,012 74 


Total Amount of Assets 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal retresentatives, on and after lues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal oo on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is feclared on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretarys. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONE FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENnts, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, AD@LPH LEMOYNE, 


Lewis Cu RTIS, 
CHABLES H. RUSSELL, 


Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SAC mee, 
HORACE GRA 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 

WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING. 


GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 

JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H, WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 








Cash Capital.......... apis Wadoanues $500,000 00 
Ke-Insurance Fund.............. 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 
Net Surplus.................. sees» 509,393 14 





“LARGEST AN 


IN BRO 


NYE & 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


OKLYN. 


605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


TiTos. 





quins, 
Also, a large assortment of MATS and RUGS 
Furniture taken on Storage. 


EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambre- 
epee Oil Cloth. 


|. G. LATIMER’ S, 201 & 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyr 





HARDING MANUFACTURING CO,’S 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply all linen 
bosoms. The best-fitting shirts in America. We 
sell 6 for 87.450; to measure, 6 for 88.50. 4-ply 
Linen Cuffs. 6 pairs for $1.50. 4-ply Linen Col- 
lars.@ for 75 cts. Pure Linen Handk’fs,“ very 
fine.” 6 for $1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts. 6 for 
6.00, are the best that can be made. 

We will makea Gieconnt for the month of 

Apri 7 5 per cent. 
on all orders by mail. nd measures of length of 
arm bent, from pa of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 
467 FULTON STREET, 
__Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn, 


SIDE, BOX . AND SPAC E PL AITING, 
From One Centa Yard, artistically made 


T MRS. VAN ALST’S 
308 FULTON STREET, BR« OKLYN, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 
Cutting and Fitting byan Artist Tailor, who gives 
ladies the greatest satisfaction and most perfect fit. 


MRS. VAN ALST, 
MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 308 FULTON 8T.. SROOEL YN. 


SIDE PLAITING. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At 
tention. 


WM. KRINES, 163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 


Between Gold and Prince Streets. 


~ JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 
Have now a Fine Stock of 
BLACK & COLORED SILKS 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 


English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 
And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Seasun 
And at the Lowest Prices. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 








Conductor. 


Mth PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 


At 3. 


Friday, Apri! 6th, 


A. Delbe 40 Dy ccccccesscccesescccccvcscovs ...J. 8. Bach. 
2. Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 36,.... .Beethoven. 
3 Bilder aus Osten, Op. 66, (first time)...Schumann. 
4 Andantino ? 

March Tempo $§ 





Spohr. 


Tickets to First and Second Rehearsals, 0 Cents 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINGS 


VER EXHIBITED. 

MOQUETTES, EY to $3.50 per Yard. 
VELVETS, $1.50 to $2.50 per Yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.50 to $2 per Yard 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, $1 to $}.25 per Yard. 
ING RAINS, Sue. to $1 per Yard 

Also, » Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all atthe Lowest Kates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


- MANACED | BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, between Falten and 

Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 

Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women far do- 
mestic service without regard to natienality or 
religion. N.B, —Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. | 146 State Street, Chicago. 














A large and select Stock of Lamps, Trimmings 
and Fixtures, Gas and Oil Stoves at Brooklyn 
Branch store, 393 Atlantic Ave., near Bond St. 








HA 





THE MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM 


Ever Offered. 


HALF-DOZEN EXTRA FINE HEMSTITCHED 


NDKERCHIEF 


WORTH $8.00 PER DOZEN. 
With Handsome Monogram Initial. 


5 





THE STUART IMPORTING CO., 


gram Initial on each. | enclose 75 cents to 


charges. 


charges, or b 
charge, a hal 


ninety days from date of this p 
(Signed) 





CUT THIS OUT. 
GOOD FOR HALF-DOZEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


No. 569 Broadway, New York: 
This is to certify that lam a subscriber of this paper,and am entitled under your 
premium arrangement toa half-dozen fine Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, with my mono- 


On receipt. of this order ‘and? 7é 5 cents to pay cost of initiating and express and ‘packin 
mati if you have no express office, we agree to forward to the sender, free o 
-dozen fine Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, and which we guarantee will be the 
same as we sell to the trade at —- 4 per dozen. 


sTU ur ‘[MPORTING co., 


pay for initialing and express and packing 


This order will be honored by us only for 


No. 569 Broadway, New York City. 








Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,64:2,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
£ REMSEN LANE. Seeretarv. 


Continental! Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Segonize Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 08 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . » $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, . . 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, See’y. 


50 er core Co. Bristal Ch, 




















BROADWAY STYLES IN CLOTHING 
can be obtained by use of our noted 
system of Self-Measurement. Fi 
Guaranteed in every instance. Send 
for samples of Cloths and Fashion 
Plates, with tull directions tor order 
ing by mail. |} Agents wanted. .... 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
Clothiers, 241.Broadway, N. Ya 


ST MLES 


BECKER BROS., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CILT MOULDINCS, 


Looking Glass and Picture Frames. Also dealer 
in Looking Glass Plates. No. 30 West sth Street, 
bet. 8th and 9th Aves.,N. Y. Pictures framed in 
Black Walnut, Engraved ana Ornamental Frames, 
Old frames regilaed. Orders promptly attended to" 








LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 


AFAGIC 
—- TICONS 
591 Broadway, N. Y.. 


4 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 1 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Graphoscopes, Chromos aad Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographie Trans- 
parencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 





Awarded frst premium at Vienva & Philadelphia. 








‘First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


| 

Types, “ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
| Printing Presses, etc. Blocas for Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
| VANDERBU RGH, WELLS & CO., 

110 Fulton and 16 and 1s Dutch pts.. New York 
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CHICKERING HALL SERVICES. 
By Rev. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 


HIS is the term applied to an important 
Christian work now in progress in this city. 
Six months of real success have removed preju- 
dice and opposition, the conversion of nearly two 
hundred souls has declared the divine favor, and 
the hope of the workers is brighter than ever. 
After completing a course of study with Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., D. D. (meantime laboring in a little 
mission which afterwards became the Church of 
the Alliance), Mr. Samuel Colcord was ordained 
to the gospel ministry in Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, of which he is stilla member. Giving his 
whole time to the Church of the Alliance, larger 
qv ers were needed. No hall in the neighbor- 
he ‘West 68th st., near Boulevard) could be 
foui As the meetings of Bros. Moody and 
Sankey were soon to close, the idea occurred to 
Mr. Coleord of securing a larger hall than was at 
first sought, leaving the Church of the Alliance 
and continuing the evangelistic work of gather- 
ing people who were habitual church neglecters. 
Chickering Hall was engaged for a term of three 
years for a morning and afternoon service. Sev- 
eral gentlemen made themselves personally re- 
sponsible for the rent of the hall. An executive 
committee was formed, of which the members are: 
Gro. W. WETMORE, Rev. L. Smitn HoBART, 
FE. A. AUSTIN, Bens. C. WETMORE, Treasurer, 
and Rev. SAMUEL CoLcorD, Ex-Officio. 


This is the only organization connected with the 
work, for no new church was projected and none 
will be formed. 


This was in the summer of 1876. A large choir 
(two hundred members) was gathered, with Chas. 
L. Gunn as leader. At first distinguished clergy- 
men preached in the afternoon; but after three 
months Mr. Coleord took charge of both services, 
and about six hundred listen in the forenoon ; two 
thousand (the full capacity of the hall) in the 
afternoon—3:30. The preaching is simple, uncon- 
troversial, and palpitates with the warm truths 
of salvation through a crucified Redeemer. The 
seats are free to all. A collection is taken at 
every service ; nobody feels burdened. The indi- 
vidual gifts are small ; one Sunday eight hundred 
pennies were counted in the baskets. The aver- 
age contribution for six months is $35 36-100 per 
Sunday. Meetings for inquirers are held in side 
rooms at the close of every service, and the num- 
ber of those who have found peace by personal 
conversation emphasizes the value of this work. 
A prayer-meeting and two Bible-classes are con- 
ducted weekly. Sunday-school is held before the 
morning service. 

Hundreds of people who have drifted away 
from churches for good and bad reasons come 
here, and, touched by divine power, are ready for 
the Lord’s work. They are then urged to unite 
with some church of their preference, and many 
have done so. Some have been known to attend 
these services who have not been inside a church 
for twenty years. Visiting committees are con- 
stantly at work with invitations to the service, 
and the ladies have furnished over a thousand 
garments to the needy. 

Here is one answer to the oft-raised question, 
‘*How to reach the masses.” This work was 
never so successful as now, and it promises to be 
one of the efficient means of winning souls to 
Christ in this great city. ‘‘God is here,” is the 
ery of all who become familiar with these ser- 
vices. 

From a private letter, which Mr. C. will forgive 
me for using publicly, we may learn the spirit of 
him whom God has used in this work : 

“ When I remember how, contrary to the advice of my best 
friends, I came a thousand miles from home to this city five 
years ago,to hunt an opportunity to earn a living while I 
studied theology with weak eyes, and not a face in all the 
city that I could remember ever t« have seen before, and in- 
deed without a relative or acquaintance, or any one with 
whom I could claim a right to become acquainted between 
Bunker Hill Monument and the prairies of Illinois, and with 
only thirty-five dollars in my pocket or in the world, I am 
amazed at the wonderful mercy of God that has Jed me thus 
far, and permitted me to see so much of his glory. My prayer 
is, May God get to himself great glory and save many souls 
in this work, though I be nothing.” 








Owing to the difficulty of collecting funds for mis- 
sionary purposes in America, the Bible and Publica- 
tion Society of Philadelphia have recalled their 
Roman missionary, the Rev. Mr. Van Meter. His 
schools in the Leonine City and Frascati will now be 


‘superintended by Rev. Mr. Pigott, director of the 


Wesleyan Mission in Italy, and Rev. Dr. Taylor, the 
American Baptist Missionary. 





“ Cinderella,” 


By, MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


PART II. 

HE days go on and lengthen into weeks, the 
weeks into months, and Bettina’s life lapses 
back into the old dull everyday routine. More 
and more dreamlike does she feel it as time passes 
steadily on to look back and recall the one won- 
drous night of all her memory—that night more 
splendid than any daytime that ever shone across 
the world—to realize that once, indeed, her wild- 
est hope had been fulfilled. Oh, above all to re- 
member whose revered and sacred hand had 
pressed her head, making her feel as if an eternal 
crown had been placed upon her brow. Was it 
some impassioned vision of her brain that had 
only seemed for the time a reality? Once, only, 
after Madame Langrene’s departure, Bettina re- 
ceives a message from her, a few agonized words, 
written from the bedside of her sonand imploring 
the prayers and pity of her little friend. Poor 
Bettina! her days go on, and her passionate young 
heart is learning patiently the sad philosophy that 
follows after the sickness of hope deferred. Noth- 
ing gladdens her; nothing makes her very sor- 
rowful. It is as if the one poem of her life were 
written; the onesongsung. She has no more con- 
fidences to give old Rover, no childish wish or 
fancy to whisper in his shaggy ear. If she sit by 
him now on the door-step she has a book or her 
knitting, and only once in a long while stoops 
to lay her cheek against his rough, honest head. 
And when, one autumn day, a black-edged letter 
brings in the news of her father’s death at sea 
Bettina experiences neither grief nor affliction. 
She is shocked and dismayed, but has no further 
understanding of her loss. To see her father 
once in two years—to see him never again! It 
does not seem such a great difference; indeed, she 
has never felt so far away from him as when she 
was actually in his presence, for then a great 
shyness hushed her voice and fettered her limbs. 
He was so large and loud and gruff, with sucha 
hoarse laugh and heavy, rolling footstep. Bettina 
is brave, but she is sensitive as a full-strung lyre. 
She has never been made to feel in any wise that 
her father needed or desired her affection. A 
shake of the hand at meeting, a little present or 
so, some questions about her studies, a general 
advice as to the principles of good behaviour, and 
--unlimited tobacco smoke; this is the girl’s re- 
membrance of her father. ‘‘ He will not come 
back any more, poor father; never any more,” she 
says it over to herself, looking down at her black 
dress and trying to be sorry. Her sisters’ loud 
sobs, the grandmother’s pale heart-broken silence 
reproach her like bitter accusations, and she won- 
ders if her father, too, will know she has not 
wept and be angry, or if he can hear the many, 
many prayers she offers in her innocent penitence 

for the repose and happiness of his soul. 

Captain Rutter has sailed his last voyage, and 
has left hehind him but little wordly wealth. 
There are the house and grounds, there is a bit 
of salable land, Miss Greta and Miss Lina have 
each a trifling annuity, the grandmother has her 
own income which dies with her. It behooves the 
little household to consult gravely on ends and 
means, and its members look rather blankly in 
each others’ faces as a result. Lina weeps. Greta 
stormis. Bettina stands up, straight and serious, 
and does nothing but look with solemn eyes. The 
grandmother suggests and plans. ‘‘ We can cer- 
tainly let out three furnished rooms, and we can 
dispense with Mencken’s service. You, Bettina, 
will take her place. I will allow you the same 
wages I pay her, which will help to clothe you, 
and it is necessary you should do something for 
your keep. Book learning is but a slight part of a 
woman’s education—housekeeping duties are far 
more to the purpose.” 

‘*T know it, grandma; I am willing,” says Bet- 
tina, but her voice chokes. She walks away tu 
the window. The thought of losing her good 
dear Mencken is a terrible blow to her; the tears 
she vainly longed for come quickly enough now. 

So it is settled. Lodgers rent the second floor. 
Mencken is dismissed, and the housework falls on 
Bettina’s, willing hands. She is glad to be respon- 
sible, glad to do her part, to feel that at least she 
is no burden. But oh! the hopes of her future! 











Oh! the sweet lost dreams of the past! In the early 
morning she stands on the kitchen hearth alone; 
her little numb hands kindle the fire; the blue 
smoke rises in clouds, the tiny flames thrust out 
their tongues like living things, and hiss and whis- 
per. She carries out the ashes, and the cool wind 
blows them into her face and among the folds of 
her dress. ‘‘I am Cinderella, sure enough,” she 
says, laughing, while her lifted eyes worship the 
faint splendor of the morning star and her whole 
soul kindles at the flame of the dawn. Work is 
her narcotic; it numbs the endless yearning pain. 
All the strong joyous energies of her nature are 
spent in the ceaseless labor of her hands. What- 
ever Bettina does she will do well and perfectly. 
Whatever space she may fill in the world will be 
filled to the uttermost. The spirit of the artist is 
in the girl’s meek soul. 


It is Christmas eve. The sun is near its setting, 
a dark blue cloudless sky bends round the world, 
and field and street and roof are clothed with 
pure white garments spun in heaven. There is a 
sweet, monotonous sound of church bells droning 
off in the distance; nearer, the pretty, joyous 
shouts and cries of children at play in the street; 
and, clearer and sweeter than all, the merry, 
laughing cadence of the silver sleigh-bells as they 
jingle by. Bettina has just returned from ves- 
pers. She is standing in the back doorway of the 
house, looking out at the quiet sky, at the high, 
bare trees, thick with snow-foliage, and the low 
shrubs and bushes that look drooped and bur- 
dened with their pure white favors. Bettina 
holds her prayer-book in her hand, folded against 
her breast, in a fine white handkerchief. Her 
lips move—she is still repeating the prayers; her 
worship does not end at the church door. Staid 
and maidenly she looks in her dress of coarse 
black serge, her hair smoothed back from her 
clear, open forehead, her bonnet tied down neatly 
under her chin. She is taller and slimmer than 
when we saw her first, her face is paler, her feat- 
ures more delicate and fine; the eyes are sad and 
quiet, the lips resigned. Her figure, her whole 
presence, breathes the charm of a pure and 
thoughtful maidenhood. Where is the brown- 
faced child with eager, flashing eyes and pouting, 
rebellious mouth, and straight, upright little 
stature, that looked almost wooden in its stiffness ? 
Half a year has sufficed to work this change. 
Half a year! To Bettina it sometimes seemsa long, 
long lifetime. She crosses herself, then stands 
silent a moment, then says aloud, ‘‘ Wherever one 
may be, there is a church, for God is every where.” 
Then she adds dreamily, ‘‘Oh, the trees! how 
pretty, pretty they look with their snow cloaks 
on! They are all dressed for Christmas eve! And 
the children, too, they are glad, their voices sound 
so full of happiness. They think the good Santa 
is coming on the housetops to-night. <Ach/ it is 
sad to believe no longer in that pleasant dream.” 
For a moment or two longer Bettina lingers, gaz- 
ing at a flight of pigeons that swoop down in the 
garden opposite,—at the low red sunlight striking 
across the roofs of the world. Then she turns 
indoors, quietly lays aside her wrappings, and fills 
and sets the kettle over the fire. 


Meanwhile, on the front door-step the beautiful 
Miss Lina stands, attired for church; for all day 
long on Christmas Eve the bells ring out and the 
worshipers come and go. She is busy with the 
refractory clasp of her little furred dogskin glove. 
Her muff and prayer-book are propped against 
the railing; the sun is shining in her eyes; her 
placid brow is knitted with impatience. What 
woman that has not sometimes experienced the 
vexation of a glove that will not yield? Lina is 
about to give up in despair, when an elegant open 
sleigh, dgawn by two small, black horses, dashes 
round the corner, and stops at the very door. A 
colored driver holds the reins, the silver harness 
shines and sparkles, and from the bright rugs and 
buffalo robes a gentleman steps out lightly on the 
pavement. His form is slight and delicate; long, 
light hair waves on his shoulders. When he ac- 
costs Miss Lina his blue eyes seem to dazzle her 
with their splendid brilliancy. His manner has 
all the elegance of the courtier, blent with the 
frank simplicity of a child. 

‘* May I trouble you, Mademoiselle? Is not this 
the house of Captain Rutter?” 
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Lina bows with the conscious grace of a pretty 
woman. 

‘* Perhaps, then, you are an inmate and will 
kindly tell me if I shall find Mademoiselle Rutter 
within?” 

‘*Tam Mademoiselle Rutter,” says Lina, blandly, 
in her drawling ‘‘ company” tone. 

‘*So, indeed? But you are not the lady I am 
seeking.” His eyes flash over Lina’s face thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Your sister, perhaps? A young girl with 
a wonderful voice whom I——” 

‘““Oh, yes, sir, that is my sister. You mean 
Miss Greta. I am the elder. It is Greta who 
sings. Will you be pleased to enter, sir?” She 
slips her latch-key into the door and throws it 
open. The stranger follows her—is ushered into 
the drawing-room, where he presents his card. 
Lina glances at the name and courtesies almost to 
the floor; then as fast as her plump round beauty 
will permit she flies up stairs to find her sister. 
@‘‘Oh, Greta, listen! Look, here is his card, 
the great L , the composer. I have spoken to 
him. He is below. He is waiting to see you. 
You, you, you!” 

‘* Lina, are you crazy? What are you saying?” 

‘*But I tell you hurry! His sleigh is at the 
door. Look out of the window—there! And he 
has sent his card to you. The Mademoiselle Rut- 
ter with the beautiful voice. And he requests to 
see you.” 





“Oh, mein Gott, he has heard of my voice 
then!” cries Greta, breathless with pride. ‘‘ Pow- 
der me, Lina, quick! And myhair! Oh, if I had 
but time to make new braids.” 

‘“Never mind, that’s enough! That will do. 
The Queen herself dare not keep him waiting! 
For my sake, go at once !” 

‘*Oh, I am so frightened! Heaven grant he 
may not ask me to sing.” Greta’s limbs tremble 
under her with the intoxication of sudden, un- 
believable delight. Her brain whirls. She goes 
down stairs holding by the bannisters, and enters 
the room without giving herself time to breathe. 

‘*Oh, sir, the greatness of this honor,” falters 
Greta, scarcely able to regain equilibrium after 
her profound obeisance. 

‘* Mademoiselle, thanks! I am indeed happy to 
meet you, but”—the blue eyes sparkle with sur- 
prise and a gleam of amusement—‘‘it is still a 
mistake!” 

‘‘Tam not the — the person whom you wished 
to see?” asks Greta, faintly, feeling as if she has 
fallen suddenly into a snow-bank. The Chevalier 
shakes his head. ‘‘I owe you a thousand apolo- 
gies. I am in quest of a young girl (I can’t re- 
member her given name), the daughter of a 
Captain Rutter. She sang before me at Prof. 
Siegel’s several months ago, and her voice was 
certainly the most remarkable I have heard in 
many years. I am confident this is the address 
her friend gave me, and yet—” 

‘‘Our father’s name was Captain Rutter,” says 
Greta, a little recovering herself; ‘‘ but he is dead 
since three months. There are possibly other fam- 
ilies of our name in town. Ido not know of any, 
but there may be.” 

‘‘And you have no other sister except the very 
pretty one who admitted me?” 

‘*No, sir. Lina and I are alone in the world. 
Well, we have a step-sister—a little thing. You 
can hardly mean her”—and Greta laughs. ‘‘She 
has never been out an evening in society in all her 
life, and has certainly no pretensions to a voice.” 

‘“*Many thanks. I should be sorry for this 
blunder only that it has given me the pleasure of 
seeing two such lovely faces. In any case, I beg 
you to pardon me.” 

“Oh, sir, do not speak of that. We are indebted 
—we are honored.” 

‘* Well, I suppose I must proceed further on my 
pilgrimage, and hope for better success.” 

The Chevalier rises; Greta rises. 

“Good day, mademoiselle, and a happy Christ- 
mas to your household. Allow me once more to 
thank you——” 

‘‘Gloria in excelsis Deo—in excelsis Deo,” a 
voice sings softly in the hallway. Bettina, who 
knows nothing of the visitor’s advent, is carrying 
her hat and cape up stairs, and humming a strain 
of Haydn's Mass music as she goes, scarcely more 
than a dozen notes, in a deep undertone. 

The Chevalier’s eyes light up. ‘‘ Who is that ? 
Who is singing?” he demands instantly. 





“Only Bettina, the little step-sister. She drones 
like that all day, poor child!” 

‘* Bettina? Bettina is the name! I have it 
now! Bettina Rutter. And that is the voice! 
Oh, call her, if you please. I wish to see her face 
—to make sure m 

‘*By all means,” says Greta, in pleasant re- 
sponse. Such an absurdity may well be humored. 
‘* Bettina, you are wanted here. Come in, a mo- 
ment.” 

In reply Bettina enters. She has thrown her 
hat and mantle on the stair-rail; the glossy braids 
of her black hair wind smoothly round her head; 
her hard brown hands are clasped before her. 
Inside the doorway she pauses, scarcely looking 
up, thinking she has been summoned for some er- 
rand, doubtless. Who is this? oh, who 
is this, the quick light figure that approaches and 
holds out kind hands to her, and says in the 
never-to-be-forgotten voice: 

‘* Don’t you remember me, my child—Bettina?” 

‘* Thou?” she says. Just that one word. Then 
she sinks down on a chair pale and quivering. 
She cannot even reach her hand to his clasp. 

‘*What is it, then? Are you frightened? 
you not glad to see me? 
forget, perhaps!” 

‘* No, sir. I don’t know. 
It is like a dream!” 

‘*You tremble so, Bettina! See, she is pale as 
ashes. Calm yourself, poor little one.” 

‘*Oh, no, no, no!” Bettina cries out. ‘‘No! I 
have nearly died of calmness.”” And she bursts 
into a passion of wild, uncontrollable weeping, 
her face buried in her arms. 

Greta stands—a statue of astonishment. 
what is it all?” she asks at length. 
where? how? For shame, Bettina! 
graceful. What is the matter with you? 
has happened?” 

‘*A great joy oppresses her—she must weep at 
first,” says the chevalier. A tender, beneficent 
smile is on his face; his beautiful hands pat the 
bowed head and heaving shoulder. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, do you not, that this is the young lady I 
was seeking? She sang before me at Prof. Sei- 
gel’s. Thisistheone. Madame Langrene brought 
her——” 

‘“‘Ah, Madame Langrene,” echoes Greta. A 
sudden light flashes across her senses. ‘‘ Well, I 
assure you we knew nothing of it; it ismews to us. 
Bettina had no permission to go abroad with 
Madame Langrene.” 

‘*Madame does not stop for trifles,” says the 
Chevalier, gayly. ‘‘ Listen now, Bettina, I have 
news for you. To-morrow you will see your 
friend. She has been traveling far away witb her 
son, but she is coming to her home again. Do 
not weep so. Tell me, can you sing yet? Have 
you kept your voice?” 

Bettina instantly lifts her head and nods, and 
begins to dry her tears. 

‘Yes, sir. I—I think I can. 
for you now?” 

‘* When you stop sobbing, dear.” Then to Miss 
Greta he adds seriously. ‘‘It is my intention, 
with the consent of her friends, to undertake the 
direction of this little girl’s musical studies. I 
believe in all Europe there is not such another 
voiee as hers.” 

When Miss Greta hears these words she turns 
pale and looks hopelessly bewildered, but there 
is no doubting their sincerity; so, in view of Bet- 
tina’s possible future, her step-sister crosses the 
room and offers her a cordial embrace. 





Are 
You thought I would 


Oh forgive me. 


‘But 
‘* Who? 
this is dis- 
What 


Shall I s—sing 


Bettina makes her debut in ‘‘ Cinderella.” And 
while the vast assemblage in front is cheering and 
waving and shouting its plaudits to the little 
brown-faced singer, in her ash-colored dress, two 
beautiful blonde ladies sit in the stage-box and 
whisper to each other. Their eyes are red with 
weeping, but whether joy or envy who can tell? 








Science. 


CURE FOR BALDNEss.—On the authority of the “Pall 
Mall Gazette’”’ Consul Stevens, representing Her Maj- 
esty’s government at Nicolaef, has discovered that 
petroleum of the ‘“ most refined American qualities” 
1s a cure for baldness. To place the credit exactly 
where it belongs, an old servant of the Consul’s made 
the discovery in propria persona. The Consul, how- 
ever, reduced the old man’s practice to theory, and 
experimented successfully on various animals. ‘‘ The 
petroleum should be rubbed in vigorously and quick- 
ly with the palm of the hand and applied at intervals 
of three days, six or seven times in all, except in the 
case of horses’ tails and manes, when more applica- 
tions may be requisite.” 





To Lay Dvust.—A solution of chloride of calcium 
has been used in Rome as a substitute for water in 
laying dust in the streets. The dampness communi- 
cated to the road, instead of disappearing quickly, as 





is the case when water alone is used, remains for a 
whole week. The roadway continues damp without 
being muddy, and neither the wind nor the passing 
of horses or pedestrians has any effect. We have heard 
of very dilute muriatic acid being used with like re- 
sults, but it proved unavailablein practice for obvious 
reasons. Chloride of calcium is cheaper and may not 
be injurious to pedestrians, either two-footed or four- 
footed. Washington is a good place to experiment 
with it. 


BUTTERINE.—The chemical properties of butterine, 
properly prepared from ox-suet, are almost identical 
with those of ordinary butter, the only difference 
being a few per cent. of volatile fatty acids forming 
butyrine in tbe true butter. Fully ninety per cent. 
of both butter and butterine consists of the more 
liquid fats common to both. The butter, in fact, is 
practically the animal fat passed by the cow through 
the udder in the milk from which it was manufac- 
tured; while butterine is made from the finer part of 
the fat which the ox stored up in the suet. Both fats 
are equally cleanly and wholesome. Butterine is now 
produced in such perfection that experts are puzzled 
to distinguish it from ‘the best Philadelphia,” and 
chemists declare that there is practically no difference. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—The observatory of Vassar College 
sends out the following among its computations for 
April. (We copy it from the “ Scientific American.’’) 

Uranus is the only planet in a good position for observa- 
tions. On the Ist, Uranus rises at lh. 56m. P. M., and sets at 
3h. 48m. the next morning. On the 30th, Uranus rises at 
noon and sets at lh. 53m. a.m. of the next day. Uranus is 
occulted by the moon on the 21st a little after midnight. The 
moon passes directly between the earth and the planet, and 
hides the latter from our view. According to the “ Nautical 
Almanac,”’ the planet disappears behind the moou- at 12h. 
3lm. A. M. (Washington time), and reappears at Ih. 24m. A. M. 
of the 22d. Uranus will be low in the northwest at this time, 
but it will not set until some twenty-five minutes after two; 
and as the moon will be just past its first quarter, the obser- 
vation of the phenomena can be easily made, and cannot fail 
to be interesting. An ordinary opera glass will render 
Uranus visible as the moon approaches it, and the difference 
of color between moon and planet will be very noticeable. 





CompuTiInG InTEREST.—The New York “ Evening 
Mail” has been inviting correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the computation of interest, and has published 
several short tables, of which the following is among 
the best: 

Multiply the number of dollars by the number of days and 
divide by 73, which result gives the exact interest at 5 per 
cent. By adding one-fifth to that you haveé percent. By 
adding two-fifths to the 5 per cent. you get 7 per cent. Ex- 
ample: 

What is the interest of $73 for 96 days at 5, at 6and7 per 
cent. per annum? 


73x96 - 7,008 
Divide by 73 96 cents—5 per cent. 
Add 1-5th 19 1-5 


$1 15 1-5 -6 per cent. 
Add another 1-5th | 
19 1-5 


ofSpercent. § 
$1 34 2-5—7 per cent. 





ASBESTOs.—This substance has been used in connec- 
tion with petroleum in lamps, and experiments have 
recently been successfully made in Italy on a new 
way of burning petroleum under steam boilers, simply 
pouring the oil over a thin layer of asbestos. The 
petroleum burns with an intense heat; while the 
asbestos, being incombustible, is not affected, and 
thus not only serves asa means of retaining the oil, 
but, being so good a non-conducting substance, the 
spread of fire from the volatile oil is almost impossi- 
ble. In the experiments sheets of paper placed be- 
neath the furnace were not injured, despite the fierce 
incandescence of the oil above. 


CorunpuM.—The authorities from Pliny down have 
been agreed that the gems known under this name 
are to be found only in the secondary formations and 
as water-worn pebbles. They have recently been 
found, however, in the Blue Ridge region of Western 
North Carolina, in the beds of streams and at depths 
of from ten to seventy-five feet below the surface, 
and yet three thousand feet above the sea-level. 
They occur in great variety of color and in granular 
and crystalline forms. 


SreAM STREET Cars.—Seven steam street cars were 
placed upon the Market Street Railway, Philadelphia, 
on March 21. Asmall boiler incased in wood is placed 
in front of the car, and by an ingenious contrivance 
the whole power of the engine can be concentrated 
on the brakes. The trial trips were very successful, 
the cars being stopped in a few seconds, even when 
going at high speed, heavy grades not causing as 
much trouble as had been anticipated. The engines 
were noiseless and horses were not frightened. 





CORRELATION OF ForcEs.—The greatest triumph of 
modern science is the splendid induction that all the 
forces are correlative and indestructible. Not an im- 
pulse of motion, of light, or heat, or any force, is ever 
lost. It may be communicated from one body to 
another, or transmitted into some other form of force, 
or become for atime latent or imperceptible; but it 
always exists, and is reclaimable back again into the 
same, in mode and quantity, from whieh it started.— 
(World, 
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RECEIPTS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


be HE Home Cook-Book,” published by J. Fred 

Waggoner, found its way a few days since 
from the sold regions of Chicago to us here on the 
banks of the St. John’s among the orange-trees of 
Florida. It was originally published for the ben- 
efit of the Home for the Friendless, Chicago. For 
this charitable object the ladies of that city and 
vicinity gave their time and experience. We have 
had little time since its arrival to examine it as 
carefully as we should were we in our own do- 
mains. But every old housekeeper is able to 
judge of many things connected with domestic 
affairs at a glance, long practice giving her an 
almost instinctive knowledge of what will be the 
result if certain rules are followed. In this wise 
we are greatly interested in this new cook-book, 
and such authority asa Western lady in the cook- 
ing department is worthy of great confidence. 
Some of the best cooking we have ever seen has 
been found at entertainments given at the West, 
even before a place had been long enough re- 
claimed from the wilderness to supply the con- 
veniences and refinements common in older cities. 
We add one or two receipts from the ‘‘ Home 
Cook-Book” which are very similar to some we 
first learned of nearly forty years ago in Indiana, 
and we know they are good. 


SCALLOPED OYSTER-PLANT. 


Boil oyster-plant or salsify till very tender, 
drain off all the water and rub through a colan- 
der; add butter, pepper, salt and milk, and mix 
well together. Put in a baking-dish, cover the 
top with bread-crumbs, with here and there small 
bits of butter. Bake a delicate brown. Celery- 
salt may be used for a flavor, but not quite as 
much as one would of common salt. 

SALSIFY CROQUETTES. 

Prepare as above for baking. Then make the 
mixture into thin balls. Dip them into beaten 
egg and roll in bread-crumbs. Fry as croquettes, 
in wire baskets if you have one, dropping the 
basket deep into hot lard. Fry till of a golden 
brown. 

FRIED BREAD IN BATTER. 

One tablespoonful of sweet, light dough ; make 
it into a thin batter by one cup of sweet milk ; 
add three or four eggs, one and a half cups flour, 
teaspoonful of salt. Cut light bread into thin 
slices, dip into this batter, and fry in hot lard. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and garnish with 
jelly, if agreeable. 


We now continue our selections of miscellaneous 
receipts: 

In cleaning paint, put to two quarts of hot 
water two tablespoonfuls of turpentine aud one 
pint of skimmed milk, with only enough soap to 
make a weak suds, and it will remove all stains 
from the paint and leave a fine luster almost like 
varnish. 


In washing oilcloths, as we have before advised, 
never use any soap orascrub-brush. It will de- 
stroy an oilcloth that should last for years in ashort 
time. Use instead warm water and a soft cloth 
or flannel, and wipe off with water and skim-milk. 
Keep the best of soap on hand; but, by a fair 
trial, it will be seen that full two-thirds more soap 
is used than is beneficial. It is indispensable in 
washing clothes, we think ; but farther than that, 
the less soap used the better. 


When marble is iron-rusted, it can usually be re- 
moved by rubbing with lemon-juice. Almost all 
other stains may be taken off by mixing one ounce 
of finely powdered chalk, one of pumice-stone, 
and two ounces of common soda. Sift these to- 
gether through a fine sieve, and mix with water. 
When thoroughly mixed, rub this mixture over the 
stains faithfully, and the stains will disappear. 
Wash the marble after this, with soap and water, 
dry and polish with a chamois skin, and the mar- 
ble will look like new. 


We came across the following directions on a 
‘‘wrapping-paper” some time since, and there- 
fore cannot give the credit to the author; but we 
know them to be good: 

If white straw matting is washed twice during 
the summer in salt and water—a pint of salt to 
half a pailful of warm, soft water, and dried 





quickly with a soft cloth, it will be long before it 
will turn yellow. 


A thin coat of varnish applied to straw matting 
will make it much more durable, and keeps the 
matting looking fresh and new. White varnish 
should be used on white matting. If thus var- 
nished it will not need to be washed. Be sure 
and have the varnish thin, or the matting will 
crack. 


Silver-plate, jewelry and door-plates can be 
beautifully cleaned and made to look like new by 
dipping a soft cloth or chamois-skin in a weak 
preparation of ammonia-water and rubbing the 
articles with it. 


Put one or two red peppers, or a few pieces of 
charcoal, into the pot where ham, cabbage, &c., 
is boiling, and the house will not be filled with 
the offensive odor. 


We have no knowledge of a Cream Yeast. We 
think the inquirer must have meant the Fleisch- 
man’s Pressed Yeast that is found in most gro- 
ceries, done up in tin foil. It is excellent. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


THE MAGIC KEY. 
By Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


ID you ever hear, my children dear, 
Of a certain wonderful key ? 

When I was as young as any of you 

The story was told unto me. 
This magical key will open the heart 

In a very mysterious way, 
And consists in three little well-known words 

Which you all have been taught to say,— 

If you please! 














At school, at home, at work or at play, 
Wherever you happen to be, 
What favor you want you’re sure to obtain 
By using this magical key. 
I suppose it must reach to some secret spring, 
So deep and so far out of sight 
We should not suspect it were there—til those words 
So suddenly bring it to light— 
1f you please ! 


Now this is a jewel indeed to possess. 
It is made of the purest of gold. 
Ah! who would not win, who would not wear 
This treasure of value untold ? 
’Tis fashioned in beauty without and within, 
All fair and all charming to see, 
And we all can obtain it, if only we will, 
This wonderful magical key— 
If you please! 








TWO WAYS OF ENDING A STORY. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


UN had a sore throat. That was the reason 

she did not go to school, but sat cuddled up 
in the big rocking chair, with a strip of red flannel 
about her neck. Such along lonesome day as it 
was, nobody but Bun in the little log house away 
out on that Minnesota prairie. Papa was a mail 
carrier, and it would be dark long before he got 
back with the great leather pouch that must go 
on to the Crossing in the morning. Mamma— 
ah, when Bun saw her dear face last she did not 
open her eyes with one smile for her little 
daughter, and she thought she was asleep. She 
knew more about it now, but her heart had never 
quite done aching for her, especially when she 
was sick and wanted so much to be cuddled and 
petted. Lottie petted her sometimes, but Lottie 
had not much time, for she was only twelve years 
old herself, and such a busy little housekeeper. 
She had gone away now three miles across the 
prairie to a good woman’s house, to have some 
warm clothes cut out for Bun, and some flannel 
shirts for her father. Lottie could sew like a 
machine with ten patent attachments and self- 
regulating feed, but for cutting out I really 
couldn’t recommend her. No one is expected to 
excel in everything. 

Poor Bun, with a big pile of wood behind the 
stove, a nice little dinner in the cupboard, and 
her maltese kitty for company, got on tolerably 
well until towards evening, when all at once the 
sky thickened up with one of those furious 
Minnesota snow storn.s—snow everywhere, and 
the wind hurrying it along until it looked like 
a white river rushing past the windows. Bun 
put some more wood in the stove and curled her 
feet up in the chair, rocking slowly and watching 
the windows. Wonderful pictures were growing 
allover them. The one furthest from the stove 
was like a lovely grotto with silver columns shoot- 
ing up around the edges and great glittering 





arches over a clear white lake in the middle. The 
other was a forest of trees and flowers with white 
shapes like children among them, and on one side 
stars raining down just as leaves fall in the wind. 
Bun began to make stories for the pictures after 
a pretty fashion she had conjured up in her odd 
little head. 

‘Once a little girl, ‘bout as big as me, was com- 
ing home across the prairie and she came to a 
woods ; the woods didn’t use to be there, it grew 
right up out of the ground, the little girl saw it 
grow, all full of flowers and leaves, and moss, and 
a brook, and high rocks, higher’n the rocks in 
grandpa’s ledges, and everything was white and 
shiny. The little girl walked and walked, and 
pretty soon she saw an old witch woman sitting 
on a—on a—looks just ’zactly like a tea kettle, 
but I guess I'll say it was a stump; and the old 
woman shivered and shivered so you could hear 
her back bones rattling together like a rattlesnake. 
And she asked the little girl to give her the warm 
flannel she had in her bundle, and the little girl 
didn’t want to, but she did—all but one little teenfy 
piece; she saved that to pin ‘round her neck, 
*eause her throat was sore, and she had the croup 
besides. And then she ran away because she was 
frightened of the witch woman, bat the witch 
woman flew—she had wings, four of ’em, like a 
grasshopper—and she said, ‘Little girl, your 
father’s got lost way out on the prairie, and he 
can’t ever, ever find his way home.’ 

** And the little girl sat right down by the side of 
the brook, and all the cold white leaves on the 
tiees began to snow down on to her, and she got 
solder and colder, and by’m by she was all buried 
uy in cold white leaves, and they never found 
her.” 

Bun dropped her face upon kitty’s soft fur, and 
began to cry, quite overcome by the doleful 
picture on the window, mixed up with some 
thoughts that Lottie might have lost her way, 
and her father might never get home, and she 
herself might freeze to death there all alone. It 
was very still in the room only for the tea kettle 
whistling through its nose a little fine shrill tune, 
and the croupy old clock saying in a slow hoarse 
fashion, ‘‘ Bun! Bun! Bun! Bun!” 

All at once there was a sound of stamping out- 
side the door, a cheerg little laugh, and Lottie 
came in, tumbling her big bundle before her, and 
calling out : 

‘Why, Bun, all in the dark ?” 

And kitty jumped down and made herself into 
a camel; arching her grey back, stretching her 
claws, and showing her sharp teeth in a great 
yawn. Lottie bustled about, lighted the lamp, 
brightened up the fire, and set the tea kettle 
where it had to stop whistling and go about its 
business in good earnest. All the time she talked 
to Bun in her own merry fashion about her day’s 
visit, and how Jeremiah Peters had brought her 
home behind him on old Whitey ; and Bun sat in 
the rocking chair nibbling a sponge cake and for- 
got all about her troubles. Lottie had brought 
home a great bottle of new wilk, rolled up like a 
baby in the middle of her bundle, and two red 
apples in her pocket, that Jeremiah Peters bought 
at St. Paul on purpose for her and Bun, Bun 
thought she would have hers roasted, and Lottie 
opened the stove in front and put the apple ona 
saucer before the red coals, so that Bun could 
watch it, and smell it, and turn it round, which 
is half the fun of having a roasted apple. Then 
Lottie brought out the lantern and rubbed up 
the glass a little, and lighted and carried it up 
the ladder to the loft overhead. 

This lantern was made almost like a locomotive 
light, with great reflectors of bright tin and a red 
glass in front. Right under the gable of the log 
house was a kind of double window, jutting out 
over the door, and the lantern was put inside of 
this window, so that the light shone away down 
the road; and just as soon as the mail carrier 
crossed the river and came up out of the little belt 
of timber he could see the light like a great red 
star. It helped him on dark nights when the road 
was hard to find, and then it seemed to make the 
way shorter to see it shining away there, and re- 
member that his little girls had lighted it for him. 
When Lottie sat down infthe big chair Bun came 
and snuggled in beside her, just because it seemed 
so good to, have Lottie there again ; and while they 
rocked and talked she told her all about her day, 
and how she had made herself cry over a make- 
believe story. She jumped down to point it all 
out on the window—the old witch and the little 
girl sitting by the brook, and the white shower 
raining down—only the tea kettle and the wind 
had been playing tricks with the old witch and 
turned her into a little white church with a high 
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steeple. 
said : 

‘‘Tll make another end to it. The old woman 
wasn’t a witch, she was the queen of the fairies, 
and the flannel made her so warm she turned into 
a lovely lady, just as butterflies hatch out of ugly 
caterpillars, and she smiled at the little girl and 
flew away. And all the trees and bushes blos- 
somed full of beautiful flowers, and the grass was 
full of ripe strawberries, and there were gold 
fishes in the brook that sang like canaries, and 
great showers of stars sailed through the air before 
the little girl just like fire flies. And while she 
was sitting by the brook, eating strawberries and 
listening to the music, a little blue bird came and 
said to her, , 

‘*** This wood isenchanted and you can never get 
out of it unless some one that loves you very much 
keeps thinking about you all the time. While 
they think about you you will go right, but the 
minute they stop you'll lose your way.’ 

‘*And the little girl laughed and said, 

“** Pve got a father and he’s thinking about me, 
and I’ve got a little sister, and she’s thinking 
about me.’ 

And so she got up from the grass and ran 
straight ahead, and all the stars like fire flies 
fluttered on before her, and something seemed to 
pull her along like a string tied around her heart, 
till by and by she got out of the woods, and was 
only a little girl with a freckled face, and a big 
bundle of flannel. But she got home pretty soon 
and there was her little sister, wishing for her as 
hard as she could, and the father came home and 
they were all as happy as”—— 

Away in the distance Lottie heard along quiver- 
ing call—‘t Hoo-00-00,” such a sound as the loons 
make when they go laughing to themselves over 
the clear little Minnesota lakes. She ran to the 
door, put her brown hands to her mouth and 
answered it as well as if she had beena boy. That 
was the father’s signal, and all was hurry and 
scurry to have everything look its brightest and 
best for him. The tea was ready and the tea- 
kettle left to purr sleepily on the back of the 
stove, while, in spite of all the bright tin cover 
could do, little whiffs of fragrant steam crept out 
from the iron pot and said, ‘‘Soup! hot soup!” 
all over the room. 

Presently they heard the stable door shut with a 
bang, and in a minute more a great blustering 
giant of a man came whistling into the house. He 
had on a buffalo overcoat, a wolfskin cap, and 
enormous boots and mittens. His great bushy 
beard grew almost up to his merry eyes, and 
beard, eyebrows and breast were all grizzled with 
frost. You might have been frightened half to 
death if he had suddenly pounced upon you and 
squeezed you up in his strong arms, but, bless you! 
Bun and Lottie were not frightened, for he was 
all the world to them. And that is the end of the 
story. 


Lottie laughed at Bun’s story and then 








NOTRE DAME DE VITREBLEUVE. 
A LEGEND. 
By M. E. T. 


N the Lady Chapel of the parish church of 
Vitrebleue, one morning’s sun, five hundred 
years ago and more, threw a many-colored light 
over a sad group of mothers and sick babies. For 
the sun would shine, though France was in the 
last agonies of exhaustion through pestilence, 
famine and war. Ten or twelve years before the 
‘“*Black Death” had three times decimated her 
people; war, both civil and foreign, had drained 
all their energies ; while companies of freebooters 
harried the land, so that the disheartened peasants 
would neither sow nor reap, knowing that the 
harvest would be for other mouths than theirs. 
Grass and briers grew in the deserted streets of 
Paris, and wolves howled through many provincial 
towns. What wonder that human life had every- 
where a gaunt, attenuated look, or that these 
poor babies were blue-lipped and heavy-eyed as if 
already in the grasp of death ? 

One slight young mother held her only child 
upon her breast as she knelt or rather sat upon 
the pavement directly before the figure of the 
Virgin, which in the fresh eastern light seemed 
more like a breathing, floating presence than a 
mere picture in the glass. The preternaturally 
old look, caused by want and suffering, in the 
baby’s face was intensified by the blue light trans- 
mnitted through the mantle of the Madonna. 

‘Bah !” croaked Commére Grison, a leathery- 
faced old crone, whose prayers had been inter- 
rupted, or at least constantly accompanied, by 
malevolent glances toward her neighbor. ‘‘ How 
can you hold him in that blue glare, making him 





look still more like the corpse he will be before 
the week is out ?” 

**Hush !” whispered the young mother, with a 
scared and piteous look of entreaty. ‘‘ Keep your 
evil eye away from my baby! I never did harm 
to you or yours, If I could not love Jacques, was 
that my fault? You could not want me to be a 
false, deceitful wife to him? But I wish him well, 
I never wished any evil to him or to you. Can 
you not wish me good luck, that my baby may 
live ?” 

The old gossip’s face softened a little. She was 
not much less than human, only hard-hearted 
through misery and the narrowness of her lot. 
‘Nay, child, don’t take me up so sharp. Who 
wants to kill your brat? Hunger is doing that 
fast enough ; it is killing us all. Unless the good 
Lord sends us peace and a good harvest we shall 
be under ground all together ere Michaelmas. But 
bring the babe into this red light that comes from 
the Madonna’s robe. There! that looks like life. 
So, so, my pretty ! Do the pooreyes ache ?” For 
the child began to moan again, and his forehead 
was knitted and drawn with pain. 

‘*No,” said Jeanne, while she gently moved him 
back, ‘‘I said the light shall fall upon him from 
the very heart of the sweet Mother, and perhaps 
it will make him well. Oh! Mary, Mother!” she 
muttered turning away from her companion, 
‘*you loved your own baby well! Would you let 
the cruel fever burn him? Would you let him 
starve, cry with pain? Mary, Mary, help my 
boy !” 

Perhaps her grief had exbausted itself and made 
way fora healthy reaction, or perhaps a sudden 
access of faith led her to look more hopefully upon 
the little pinched face. But the child’s moaning 
had ceased, and a gentle perspiration stood all 
over his brow and cheeks. He breathed freely 
and sank into a quiet sleep. Still asa statue the 
mother sat, until the blue shadow was gone from 
the pavement and the other suppliants had 
departed. Then she arose and hastened home, 
with her babe closely pressed in her arms and a 
new hope in her heart. Every morning found her 
at the same spot again, with the child’s face 
bathed in the ghastly light, and every time that 
he emerged from it, there was a fresher tint of 
health upon his cheek. 

This is a medieval miracle, you know, so I shall 
not mind taxing your credulity by the asser- 
tion that blessings of all kinds to the Jacquemart 
family followed this invocation of Notre Dame de 
Vitrebleue. 

First the peace was concluded, though good 
King John had to die in London, a victim to the 
point of honor. Then the plague, which had 
carried off such multitades of workingmen, cleared 
the way for those who lived to find employment ; 
aud so it happened that plenty and prosperity 
dawned again in the house of Pierre Jacquemart 
the weaver. The baby took a fresh start in life 
and grew into as sturdy a young fellow as you 
could wish to see. Boy and man, he never failed 
—at least so long as his mother lived—to appear 
before the altar of the Lady Chapel, bearing a 
huge bouquet of creamy white roses, on the anni- 
versary of the day when his cure began. 

And what is even more remarkable, the whole 
village learned the efficacy of Our Lady’s patron- 
age, and hastened to the shelter of her blue mantle 
in every case of sickness. I cannot.avsert that every 
one was cured, for a few incorrigible persons per- 
sisted in dying of old age; but so faithfully did 
Our Lady watch over the health of her people 
that no village in France could boast a market- 
place fuller of rosier children, taller and stronger 
young men and lovelier maidens than this little 
hamiet of Vitrebleue. 








WHAT KIND OF A CHILD ARE YOU? 
By Hope LEDYARD. 


aS HE isn’t a nice kind of agirl.” Thatis what 

I heard one little girl saying to another as 
I walked just behind the two. It made me won- 
der if either of them knew how many kinds of 
children there are in the world, and the next sen- 
tence that floated back to me showed they did 
not. ‘‘She’s common—hasn’t got any pretty 
dresses.” 

No, no, they divided children very differently 
from the true way. Let me just tell you ina few 
words about the two kinds of children there are 
in the world, and then make up your mind which 
kind you will be. 

There are children who try to please God, and 
children who do not try to please him. You see, 
I don’t say good children and bad children. There 
never was a perfectly bad child, and there has 


been but one perfectly good child. You know His 
name, do you not? 

Sometimes the children who are really trying to 
please God forget, and are very naughty, and 
sometimes the children who do not care about 
pleasing him are naturally pleasant, and when 
things go pretty straight they seem very good. 
But remember, God looks at the try. If there is 
plenty of trying in our lives he is pleased. I'll 
show you what I mean. The other day the cook 
needed some firewood. Robbie, who is only four 
years old, hearing her say she wanted some, ran 
out to the wood-pile and lugged in two sticks. As 
Robbie came in, panting, with his sticks, papa 
followed with his big arms filled with wood. 
Which wood pleased the cook the most? Rob- 
bie’s? To be sure. It was Robbie’s trying to 
please her that touched her heart and made her 
say, in her funny Irish way, ‘ Blessings on the 
darlint.” Just so Jesus watches us when we try 
to please him, and thanks us, oh, so lovingly, even 
though we don’t succeed very well. 








WORDS OF FEW LETTERS. 
SEVEN days make a week. 
Four weeks make a month. 
Twelve months make a year. 
Once a month the moon goes round the earth. 
Once a year the earth goes round the sun, 
There are four seasons in the year: 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter; 
These are the four seasons of the year. 
In spring the birds build their nests. 
In summer the garden looks bright and gay. 
In autumn the eorn is ripe. 
In winter the snow lies on the ground. 
Once a year your birthday comes. 
Try to grow better every day, month, and year. 
(* Child’s World.” 


Pussles. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
1 2 4 8 16 
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By following the directions this curious combination of 
letters may afford some puzzling amusement for the little 
ones. 

Tell some one to think of a word or name. Then ask if the 
first letter of the word thought of is on the first line, then if 
on the second, third, fourth and fifth. Add together the 
figures at the top of each line in which the letter is said to be 
found, and the total will be the number of the letter in the 
alphabet counting from the beginning. Then do the same 
for the second letter, and so on. 

Thus: if the word thought of is Home, the first letter (H 
is on the fourth line, and the figure at the top is 8, and Hi 
the eighth letter of the alphabet. 

H is on the 8 = 8th letter, H. 

O is on the 1, 2, 4, 8 = 15th letter, O. 
M is on the 1, 4, 8 = 13th letter, M. 
E is on the 1, 4 = 5th letter, E. 


A BIBLicaL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The name by which an afflicted woman asked to be called. 
A leader of Israel. 
A name of Mount Hermon. 
What Ezekiel mentions as “the sounding again of the 

mountains.”’ 
The composer of a remarkable riddle. 
The initials and finals name two brothers specially hon- 
ored. RACHEL. 
AN ENIGMA. 
18 Letters. 

5, 2,1, 4a place many long for. 

15, 6, 12, 8, 2,8 is a shepherd. 

6, 3, 1, 6, 18, 6 a fleet. 

14, 5, 2, 6, 10a number of Gish. 

5, 9, 10, 1 part of a ship. 

13, 15, 6, 18, 11 appears in Hamlet. 

7, 8, 16, 17, 15, 10, 9 part of a church. 

The whole isa familiar proverb. 

ESTHER MILLER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 21. 
A Biblical Enigma.—"* When the righteous are in authori 
people rejoice.”—Prov. xxix., 2. 
A Diamond Puzzke.— 
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A Floral Enigma.—Snowdrop. 
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Farm an Garden. 


MARCH MEMORANDA. 

THE present month is composed of 
equal parts of December and April stirr- 
ed together, but not mixed. 

Brooks running, grass growing, robins 
singing, crocuses blooming, farmers 
plowing, nurserymen digging, and the 
mercury up to 45° and 50° on Saturday. 
Ground hard frozen, snow flying, sharp 
wind blowing, and mercury down to 
10° and 15° on Monday. 

“Hail, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come!”’ 

Last week some folks thought she had, 
and they 

Left off their overcoats, 

Left off their flannels, 

Let their fires go down, 

Guessed they wouldn't lay in more 
coal, 

Set their doors and windows open, 

Thought of house cleaning, 

Took down and dusted their straw 
hats, 

Brought out their linen coats to be 
mended, 

Began making garden ; 

But on Monday morning 

Folks that let their furnace fires go 
out on Sunday got up sorrowful and 
mad, 

Folks that put on light overcoats be- 
fore they went out went in again for 
thicker ones in a hurry (except the edi- 
tor of the ‘‘ Watch Tower,’ who went in 
with a thick one and came out without 
any. A needy party wore itfor him, and 
the ‘* Watch Tower”’ man is now looking 
for him that he may give him his coat 
also, as Scripture enjoiueth upon edi- 
tors to do), 

Folks who always “git in them airly 
peas’’ by the 25th concluded that ‘‘ a few 
days didn’t matter much anyway,” 

Folks who dug trees so rapidly the 
week before wished them back in the 
ground, and 

Folks who sniffed at 10 shillings wages 
on Saturday gratefully went to work on 
Monday for a dollar. 

Only one thing was unchanged by the 
changes of the weather, the possible 
condition of the roads. If the deep mud 
kept the farmers, home one week, the 
rough ruts did as much another. So, 
whether the sun shone or the snow fell, 
the business street was lifeless, and trade 
was dull, and the clerks grew lustrous in 
their pantaloons’ breadths by reason of 
much sitting. 

The foregoing remarks relate to the 
coming of spring in a country village. 

LOOKING ROUND IN THAW-TIME. 

A spell of warm weather has come, the 
thermometer rises toward the sixties, a 
rain falls, and away goes the white robe 
that Mother Earth has worn so steadily 
this winter. And what an object she is, 
to be sure! Can this dirty, brown, lt- 
tered-looking thing be the trim, grass- 
green dame that we bade good-by to last 
fall? Squashy, soft to the foot, strewn 
with sticks and stones, bits of paper, 
bones, coal—with everything that by 
chance has been thrown or has fallen on 
the snow. It is well that her city friends 
are not here to see her. They would 
not know the dame in her deshubille. 

The mild air tempts one to fail to work 
and clear up; but don’t do it. Now is 
the time to spoil lawns and gardens by 
tramping over them, aud the best thing 
to do is to wait till the ground settles 
and dries, meantime keeping off all dogs 
and boys. Remember that turf trampled 
in March will never recover its smooth- 
ness, and garden soil spaded while wet 
will be lumpy all the season through. 
Step about only enough to reach those 
vines and dwarf-trees that require prun- 
ing, and while you stand in mud and 
water firmly resolve that next time you 
will do your pruning in the fall. 

How about that new bride-walk laid 
last fall with a cross-drain under it? Of 
course the drain is still frozen up and 
the water Scourses over the walk and 
lengthwise of it, pouring into the gutter 
just in front of the gate. You can see 
now where you could have bettered the 
grade of the walk. And if you don’t 
forget it you are going to put some 
gravel on those soft spots near the kitch- 
en door. 

If that pruning is in hand, do not spare 
the knife on the dwarf tree. If in good 





health, cut back every last year’s shoot 
to a few inches in length, especially if 
you are using the ground for a garden. 
Keep the trees as compact as possible. 
If the grapevines are properly trained, 
spur back last year’s wood to one or two 
buds. If all in a tangle, you will have 
to go in a happy-go-lucky way, alto- 
gether uncertain whether you are right 
or wrong. A little thinning out is all 
currants and gooseberries need, but 
black and raspberries must be severely 
dealt with—the long canes shortened 
to three or four feet and the laterals to 
one foot. Their cousins, the roses, must 
also feel the knife sharply if you would 
have bounteous blooms next summer. 
Cut back the strong weeping tree, like 
the Kilmarnoch willows, to a bud or 
two, but let the lighter one, like the 
weeping cherry, grow at its own will, 
only cutting off the upward shoots. 
While you are about it, take a saw and 
skip up in the old cherry-tree. When 
those pronged, crooked branches, &c., 
are out of the way the children won't 
rend their garments so extensively in 
cherry-time. 

When the ground is no longer soppy, 
but springy under foot, bring out your 
lawn-mower, remove the cutter-bar, 
put a big stone on the crop-bar, back of 
the roller, and give the lawn a good 
tolling. Taken at just the right mo- 
ment it will do as well as a regular cyl- 
inder roller, and the work will tell all 
through the summer. 


OLD WORLD AGRICULTURE. 

Ir may be remembered, says the Paris 
correspondent of the London ‘ Stand- 
ard,’’ that in pursuance of a resolution 
passed by the International Congress of 
the Hague in 1869, and confirmed in 1872 
at the St. Petersburg Congress, France 
was charged with the task of drawing 
up a return of the total production of 
cereals in Europe. The work was con- 
fined to the statistical department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and the results of its long and arduous 
labors are now made public. It appears 
that the total cereal production of 
Europe amounts at present to an average 
of 1,816,000,000 of hectolitres per annum. 
Of this Russia alone furnishes 584,000,000, 
or about one-third of the whole, Ger- 
many, 270,000,000; France, 250,000,000, 
and Austria, 200,000,000. The cereal pro- 
duce of America is put down at 559,000,- 
000 of hectolitres. To understand the 
full importance of these figures it is 
necessary to make a few comparisons. 
Thus, while America, with a population 
of 40,000,000, produces 559,000,000 of 
hectolitres of cereals, or about 14 
hectolitres per head, Europe, with a 
population of 297,000,000, produces only 
1,816,000,000 of hectolitres, or about 6 
hectolitres per head. In America three- 
fifths of the cereals consist of maize. In 
Europe oats predominate; then come 
wheatand rye, and firally barley, maize 
and saracen, in the order given. The 
nations of Europe which produce, rela- 
tively speaking, the most wheat, are 
Spain, Italy and France; those which 
furnish the most rye are Finland, Swit- 
zerland and Germany ; and those which 
produce the most barley the Scandina- 
vian States and Germany. Oats pre- 
dominate in Ireland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Hungary and North Germany. 
Saracen is only of importance in Holland 
and France. Finally maize takes the 
first rank in Roumania, Serbia and 
Portugal. 


KANSAS GRASSHOPRER LAWS 

THE Kansas, Legislature has passed two 
bills, which have now become law, 
relating to the destruction of grass- 
hoppers (locusts), that are of impor- 
tance. 

The first provides that the Township 
Trustees, and the mayors of cities not 
included in township organizations, 
shall issue orders to the road overseers 
of the different road districts within 
their respective townships or cities, to 
warn out all able-bodied males between 
the ages of twelve and fifty years within 
their respective districts for the purpose 
of destroying locusts or migratory in- 
sects. 

It then becomes the duty of road over- 
seers to so warn such inhabitants, giving 
notice of implements necessary to be 
used; the work to be performed under 
the direction of the overseers, Persons 





so warned may pay one dollar per day 
in lieu of labor; but, refusing either to 
work or pay, they may be fined three 
dollars per day ; such fines to be expended 
by the road overseers in the destruction 
of grasshoppers in their respective road 
districts. 

Road overseers are authorized to enter 
upon the premises of any person lying 
within the township where such order 
of the township trustee is in force, with 
a sufficient number of hands and teams 
to perform such labor as he may deem 
necessary for the public good. 

The Secretary of the Board of Agricult- 
ure is required immediately to compile 
in circular form all information relating 
to the manner and means heretofore 
used for the extermination of grass- 
hoppers, and send at least ten copies of 
the same to each township trustee in the 
state.—[Prairie Farmer. 
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of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
und WORK, the methods adepted by the 

x Church of the “ Holy Trinity,” (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-Schoo! 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “ Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the people and 
places on his route. 

{2 Sold by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, or any two numbers for 25 cents. 
Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Buff, Porcelain Buff, Biue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
eial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846, 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
Glass Ornamenting Company. 


Fy Ais AND hg od EMBOSSED GLASS, 
tor Banks, Offices, Vestibules, are om d Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
Medals, Trace Marks, Line eorteen. and names 
engraved upon plain or moteges glass by our new 
process, Y W. LAW, Manager, 

153 and 155 Centre, 8. W. Cor. of Canal st., N. Y. 

















CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautifu 
Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 0 White ané 
Taeaplos. with name. By Return Mail. Thou 
sands say: ‘ Surprised at their beaut 
W. C. CANNLN, Box 279, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 


‘oston, Mass 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, ec. 


~ HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of these 
Plants, so much admired in the Centennial! 
Grounds, last summer. We grow largely, also, the 
best TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS 
in great variety. STREET TREES, EVEK- 
GREENS, both the older kinds and the rarer 
sorts. ROSES of large size and at low prices. 
Visitors will find our grounds near the Bridge 
Street station. For Catalogues address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


BOX 99, FLUSHING, N. Y. 





Send Stamp for Catalogue, 


BEACH, SON & C0,, 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay st., N. Y 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, — ert tag gm flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail ee tpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice,a)l labele d, for $1; 1-2 for $2; 
19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
tdditional, one M ificent Premium Roxe 
to every dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
UUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Kose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100.000 customers in the United States 

and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 





RKosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


“< _ 





Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Splen- 

assortment of 

OSES 


Plant E 
0. & THOM AS, 


. West Chester, Pa. 





ama YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 
Medals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
PROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren 8t., N.Y. Illus. 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 








For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS 
ST ITS 2 


= EVERYWHERE. 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, but aStand- 
ard Remedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
success. It is largely used in all the principal hos- 
pituls for the cure of the above diseases, 

500 Cases of Chronic Dysoepsia cured in the Jast 
four months of 1876 in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per 8 oz. Bottle. 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. S.,) 

88 MAIDEN LANE, New YORK CIty 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE Sa 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASE 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica) profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Br. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

W. R. ALGER. 


and Morphine habit absolutely 4 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicit 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Car 

ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, bag it 


BARLOW'S | ""5..AHURIMAgERE 


IN DIGO BLU E | 233 N.2a Strest, Philadelphia, 

















Avrn 4, 187. 
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DRY GOODS 
SEVERAL CASES 
Additional Novelties, 


JUST RECEIVED, will be opened on 


MONDAY, APRIL 24, 


CONTAINING 


Paris Suits, 
Costumes, Mantles, 
Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 








Dolmans, Scarfs, &c. 


ALSO, 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH PRINCESS DRESSES. 


MISSES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 


INFANTS’ PARIS-MADE CLOAKS. 


BOYS’ SUITS, (from 3 to7 years). 


Ladies’ French Underwear, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


INDIA CAMELS HAIR SHAWLS, 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


PLAIN and FANCY CLOTHS. 
CASSIMERES and GLOAKINGS, 
FOR LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and HDKFS., 


VARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 





Arnold, Constable & Co, 


_Broadw ay cor, 19th Street. 


CARPETS. 


Spring Importation 
Wilton, 





Axminster, Moquette, 


AND 


Brussels Carpetings, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


Containing a very choice assortment of the 


Newest Styles and Colorings, 


ALSO, FRESH STOCKS OF 


American Carpetings, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY &INGRAIN 


PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


_ Broadway, Cor. 19th § Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Ch, 


Have now on Exhibition their SPRING SELEC- 
TIONS of SATINS, DAMASKS, 
FEZANS, TAPESTRIES, 
NOEL BOURETTES 
JAPANESE and CHINES 
SERGES, SATINES 

CRETONNES, ALG ERINES, &c., &c 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


N. B.—Window Shades of every description made 
and put up with dispatch. 


E CLOTHS, 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., W. Y., 
Straw Goods, 


Purchased very much under value. 
LATEST LEADING SHAPES, 
FINEST _—— KA BON NETS, $1.15, 
FINEST FRENCH rohit ah 5c. 65¢., 9c. $1.81. A3up 

FIN ron tata s MIL: AK. "65¢.. ~. 


Ss, 2 


3le, eee 
SAILOR HATS (for Misses and Children), 
FINEST CANTON TiATS + 2lc., 25c. 


25c., 
le., up. 


SILK NORMANDY BONNETS, 80c., %c., $1.13 
$1.25, 


1.50, up. 





INFANTS’ 0 E pee. K — CAPS 
. ec., 68ec., 75c., $1, 





COLORED TRIMMING and MILL aneRy SILKS 
ae be - , We.. =. - 


FA SILKS, 
BLACK ‘GRos GRAIN: . tks, SOc. 


LACE COODS. 


TORCHON LACKS, EDGINGS, and INSERTING, 
CHENILLE VEILINGS, STREAMER NETS 
also TULLE Lact an ETS. LACE TIES, 
in LLAMA, SPANISH ate HREAD and AP- 

41QU 








NOTTINGHAM, APPLIQUE. GUIPURE and AN- 
.TIQUE TIpiE 





VICTORIA LAWNS, SWISS MULLS, JACO- 
NETTES, NAINSOUKS, etc. 


COUNTERPANES in HONEYCOMB 
and MARSEILLES. 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks 


LADIES’ WORSTED SUITS $4.75. SILK SUITS 
9u DRa .P DE ETE SACQUES and | DOL- 
MANS s0u LIGHT CLUTH D 
MANS $1.95 up. 





QUILTS, 








We ask attention to our Enlarged 
UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. 





LADIES’ and Cat Daas 8 PLAIN and FANCY 
OLORED HOSE. 
LADIES’ BALBHIGUANS — SILK CLOCKED. 
LADIE = and MISSES’ SUMMER VESTs; 
lso GENTS’ UNDERWEAR. 
FA ney % HOSE, DRESS SHIRTS, &c. 





HIP GORE CORSETS, 25¢.; EMBROIDERED, ae. 
WOVEN CORSETS, 45c.; 43-BONE CORSETS 
LARGE LINE WOVEN and HAND-MA 

ORSETS, 7ic., 85c., 93c., $1, up. 


LATEST STYLES _ in HAT ORNAMENTS and 
HAWL PINS. 

CORAL SETS, mar. a NECKLACES, 

LATEST DESIGNS in “Bi. UE GLASS and GAR- 
NET JEWE 


LRY 
LADIES’ BACK COMBS, HAIR SWITCHES. 


Kid Gloves. 


2,0 DOZEN 2-BUTTON GLOVES, 
NEW SPRING SHAD ‘| 44c. 
OPERA WHITES an and a BLACKS, \ 


ST LANDE 
Sold elsewhere 9&c. and §1. J PAIR 


Ales. FRESH LINES OF 
OUR ALBERT, MONOGRAM AND EDWAR 
GLOVES. BEST GLOVE in en EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTE 


EDW. RIDLEY & ‘SONS, 


309. 311 and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 


DRES8-MAKING, BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every BUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 








__ 14th ST. AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO THE PUBLIC, 
WHO HAVE 80 LIBEBALLY PATRONIZED 
US DURING THE Pa 


Twenty-one Years, 


THAT WE ARE OFFERING THe LARGEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
REOUIR noe TO THE TASTE OF THOSE 


MOURNING, 


AND THIS IS THE ONLY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


DEVOTED TO THIS LINE OF BUSINESS IN 
a ee IN DESIRABLE 

CAN BE +4 NED AT THE 
MOST REASONABLE PRICEs. 














Remnants, two to four yards of fine crapes for 
veils and trimmings, 50c. on the dollar. 


Black Silks, Stripe and Check Silks, 


SUITS, BUNNETS, AND DOLMANS. 


Jackson's Mouraing Store, 











777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 


WE are EXHIBITING the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES in 


French Passementeries 


MARABOUTS, GIMPS, FRINGES, 
FIGURED, PLAIN and JACQUARD GALLOONS, 
MANY of WHICH are ORNAMENTED 
in BRONZE and INK COLORED BEADINGS, 
Also SILK and CHENILLE 


Fringes, Trimmings, Etc. 


In ENDLESS 
PRICES. 


VARIETY, PATTERNS and 
Also 


LATEST STYLES and SHADES of 


Trimming Buttons 


In SILK, METAL, CLOTH. PEARL, ete 
WORSTED FRINGES and MARABOUTS, 
ALMOST EQUAL in APPEARANCE 
To the SILK ARTICLE, 
At PRICES to SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
TMESE TRIMMINGS 
HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY SELECTED 
For OUR RETAIL TRADE, 
And COMBINE EVERY NOVELTY in 


Fringes, Buttons and Galloons 


NOW to be FOUND in PARIS, LONDON or BER- 
LIN. 
WE INVITE INSPECTION, 


A.T. Stewart & Co. | 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th ana 10th STREETS 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 








invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, 
Bridal Appointments and Veils, 
Floral Garnitures tor Bail 
& Evening Costumes, 

* Arranged to Order.” 

JARDINIERES, VASES and BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, 
‘a specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a 
discount. 
Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER UO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors wrest of University Place. 
. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 








Johnson Bros, & Co,, 


UNION SQUARE. 


Are nowlexhibiting the 


Latest Novelties 


Of the SPRING SEASON in the following depart- 
ments: 


FRENCH MILLINERY 
And Straw Coods, 


RIBBONS, SILKS, 

AND FANCY TISSUES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LACES AND EMBROUIDERIES, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
WEAR, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
AND FANCY GOODS, 





An examination of our styles and prices is re- 
spectfully solicited. 


JOHNSON BROS."&: Co., 


34 AND 36 EAST MTH ST. 


SQUARE. 


UNION 








And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Neeales. 
(In Patent t Wrappers.) ) Bola Evervwhere 


KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, 
The very beat, 6 for #9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for i delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar und sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
“ampies and full directions malied free. 
Mercnants supplied at a smal! commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 





Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New York. 


INSURANCE COMPANE 


winsrere PRESIDENT 
ISSUES EVERY FS PROVED DESCRIPTION O 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


SAS FA = OF. THOSE OF 
+i OIMER 
NIZED APRIL 12 


asi oY Lamia 000.000. 











U2 Fira Premium ge Shag Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 

Save money! Do 
; 4 ev ove Printin @ more advertising 
roe for cards, labels, envelopes, et _ Large 










sizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 
have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in «mal! jols, 
have much fun andmake money 

O30 YS: very fast at printing cards, etc., 
Send two stamps for catalogue. 

SES «. Mfrs, , KELSEY & 00. Meriden, Conn 


Yo | £3 WHY we can sell First- 
Octave Rosewood Pianos 

Ou r answer is, that it costes 
200 to make any #600 Piano 
c Agents. all of whom 

- rake 100 per eva. profit, We haveno 
vents, but « pikect to Families, 

¢, and warrant five years. 
here for trial, 







f over 1500 Bankers, Mer 


particulars, and « « 
-ianos in every State of the 


hants a Rawee 


U.S. P 1. INO C 7 810 Broadway, Ba Be 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST 


PATENT OQUILLTWIST. 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK 


469 Broaoway MARKET 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 








For Every Family Ap- 
proved and reco ymmend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 
and Dp “a ma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 


x. Falk, « th Street, 
ear Third Ave. New York Citys 


— 


IITE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 —— 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 
Drexel Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 




















THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 
flues,as it generates nosmoke 
) or NOXIOUS gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal o1 wood. 


THE HEATER ° 


furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
perature. 





The Cook, with Baker. 
The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 


Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 

“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 

well adapted to itsintended purpose. % 

MADE BY THE 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE co. 
FLORENCE, MASS, Manufaciures ~ 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—%® Union Square, New Yor 

476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicage 


4 AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 26. 

Gov. Hampton of South Carolina accepts 
the President’s invitation to a personal inter- 
view; a delegation of business men will ac- 
company him to Washington.— Civil service 
rules for the Treasury Department promul- 
gated.—tThe report of the Solicitor ot the 
Treasury explodes the interest fraud stories. 
—The Turks fortify Kustendje; the Rus- 
sians strengthen the defenses of Odessa.—— 
The Pope in an enfeebled condition.——Gen 
Ignatieff endeavoring to have the Imperial 
Powers act independently of England.——The 
painting of the Virgin and Child, by Jan Van- 
eyck (John of Bruges), stolen from the Berlin 
National Gallery. 


o~ 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 

The Staffordville Reservoir, on the East 
Branch of the Willimantic River, in Connect- 
icut, gives way, destroying mill dams and 
railroad bridges in its course. The people 
warnei by Mr. Pinney, who rode on horse- 
back ahead of the flood, and all except two 
persons escape uninjured. At Stafford Springs 
a church, stores, and dwellings washed away, 
and the Granite Mill injured by undermining. 
Estimates of the loss about $500,000; a large 
number of mill operatives temporarily de- 
prived of employmeat.—Goy. Chamberlain 
has an interview with the President.— 
Terms of the Eastern Protocol unsettled. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 

The Louisiana Commission consists of Judge 
Lawwence of Chicago, Gov. Brown of Tennes- 
see, Gen. Harlan of Kentucky, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, and Gen. Hawley. It is supposed 
that the commission will endeavor to secure 
the formation of a compromise Legislature 
at New Orleans, which sbal!l declare which 
Governor is elected.—Russia prepared to 
throw 220,000 men on the Turkish frontier.—— 
Coal falls 19 cents per ton at the general sale 
in New York Wade Hampton arrives at 
Washington. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 

Wade Hampton entertained at lunch by the 
President, and afterward holds a long confer- 
ence with him. Hampton anxious for speedy 
action, as labor and business are unsettled in 
South Carolina. The President assures him 
that he should carry out the pledges of the 
letter of acceptance and the inaugural. 
Hampton afterward talks with Mr. Evarts 
and Mr. Schurz.—The Turkish Chamber of 
Deputies vote an address approving the Sul- 
tan’s course. Mr. Layard to succeed Sir 
Henry Eliot as British Embassador to Turkey. 
—The British Goverument virtually accepts 
the protocol, 

FRIDAY, MARCH 30. 

Several conferences held in Washington by 
Hampton and Chamberlain with Cabinet 
officers and others: at Mr. Hayes’s request 
Chamberlain has submitted plans for a settle- 
ment; a Cabinet meeting discussed Southern 
affairs, and manifested a strong desire for 
withdrawal of the troops-—— Egypt and Tunis 
have sent muniticns of war and mitrailleuse 
batteries to the Sultan.—The protocol is to 
be signed immediately.——An insurrection 
has broken out in Armenia. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 
Oakey Hall turns up in Liverpool ; 
London.——The president decides to withdraw 
the troops from South Carollna.——The 
Eastern protocol signed by England and is to 
be presented to Turkey. Peace not 
sarily assured by it. 
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“CHURCH EQUIPMEN a 


BUCKEYE BELL Pease 
Establis>-d in 183 

Super tor Be ells of Copper pe Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Sangeags for Church ., 








Schools, Farms weet pries, Court 


Vaypvzey “rs Turr, 102 


MENEELY P KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
cial attention given to CHU RC H BELLS. 
illustrated Catalogue sent free 


~ MENEELYS BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown mY the Rupiic, gince 

Leet. are made at “THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY.” West TRoY.N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. No Agencies. 





« ‘atalogues free. 





LEAMON'’S DYE~ COLOR SILKS. 
LEAMON’S DV ES COLOR WOOLENS. 
LEAMON'S DV ES CULOK COTTONS, 
“LEAMON’= DVES COLOR ANYTHING. 


Crimson, Violet, Red, Yellow,Purple,( ee 
Maroon, Scarlet. Slate, Brown. Black, B 

Each Dye colors from one to two pounds of vm 
any shade, with certain success. Warranted to be the 
best and cheapest colors for Family and Fancy Dne- 
ing. 4 CHILDCAN USETHEM! book giving 
full directions for ail uses, with a beautiful sam- 
ple card, sh ~wing how to make thirty-six colors, 
sent to any address for a 3 cent stamp, or the same 
with a package of ony outer on receipt of 25 cents. 
All druggists sell the 

WEL Ls, RIC HARDSON & CO.. 


$66 





Burlington, Vt. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out. 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Me 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Select Family School, Goshen, N. Y, 


HOME the ire year if desired. Practical 
business education of Boys a ~~. Kates 
moderate. Next term, April 2 J. Wilson, Prin. 


$ 








Pays for 95 L E s s o N | at the 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


#6 eminent Teachers, 15,000 Pupils in 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, La, 


QT: AMM ERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
.) moved. Adaress for circulars, American Voca! 
Institute, 163 Waverley Place. New York. 








NOTICE OF MEETING. 


The Annual meeting of the New York & Brook- 
lyn Publishing Company. Limited, will be held at 
the office of the Company, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York, on Tuesday, April 10th, 1877, at 3:30 P. M., for 
the election of directors for the ensuing year and 
for such other business as may properly come be- 
fore it. H. B. BEECHER, Secretary. 

NEW YORK, March 26, 1877. 

25 Extra Fine Mined Cards, with name, 1@ 
cts., post-paid. L. JUNES & CO., Nassau, N. 
NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 
Ruth, the Gleaner, | Last Willand Testa- 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. | ment. 
| -K —_ 

*An American Opera | By KARL MERZ. 
in 5 acts, worthy the| * A Soarkling amateur 
study of real artists, yet | operetta, for drawing or 
not beyond the reach of , concert rooms. Full of 
eapable amateurs. Par-| wit and spirited music. 
ticulars sent free. Sam- | Needs ne special cos- 
ple copy, in paper, $1.00. |tume. Specimen copy, 

1.0u, Circulars free. 
a THEORY OF MUSIC. 
for every teacherand student. A CLEAR 
aia iM LE GUIDE to MUSICAL knowledge and 
composition. lt covers the WHOLE GROUND in 
a manner 80 simple as to be comprehended by the 


youngest pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated 
by “82 examples. MBETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE 


MET. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SUNG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the 
class of br Oks of which this is the latest and, by 
all odds, the best. Over 20,000 copies of his 
“SONG KING’ were sold. iG HER. 
ALD” WIL L DO MORE. Itis an improvement 
vn all former bouks for Singing Schools and Classes. 

Price 75 cents; 87.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s MU- 

SICAL VISITOR, c ntaining #20) worth of new 








so) 


music, reading matter, etc., will be sent FKEE on 


receipt of postage. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


S05 Broadway, New York. 
4 





MUSIC BOOKS! 
Good News! Good News ! 


A Sabbath School Song Book of great 
beauty. by R. M. MCINTOSH, is undeniably one of 
the best, and is already popular. Price 35 cts. 


25) 
Saroni's Theory of Harmony, suse ou. 
A thorough and exceilent work. Is commended 
to all who wish to study the science, as the maker 
has, in a large degree, the talent of making difi- 
cult things easy to understand, 


The School Song Book. 


A new and gunesine Class Book for Normial 
Schools and Femate Seminaries, is compiled 
by one perfectly familiar with the needs of such 
schvuois. By C. EVEREST. Price, 60 cts.; $6 per doz. 

Chad- 


JOSEPH’ $ BONDAGE. - TS4 yh. s Is 


a bright and attractive short Oratorio or Can- 
tata. Sure to please. from the beauty o7 the story, 
as well as the attractive music. (€1.25 Bds.; $1 
Paper.) 


=" Either book mailed, post-free, for retai 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


& 








““ SONGS of P. P. BLISS.” 


SACRED and SECULAR, 
of the late P. P, 


BLISS, 
most of which can 
be obtained In 
NO OTHER 
VOLUME, 

Get the 
Best! 


or 
P,P. Bliss,” 
BDITeD By 
JAMES R. MURRAY 
Contains also a finc 
portrait of P. P. -_ 





and sketch of his life. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. in 
boards, 60c. cloth, 76c. full gil: 
binding. §. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


PustiisHers, CLeverann, ©, 








& ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune 1° Books 


ONGS FOR THE SANCTuy 


On CHOIRS AND MNS oe 
Gs See 


S& 
USS 


TAL SONGS 


ALO 
see 


i QPEL. SONGS & 


pooh. SOCIAL MEETING & Sax. 


e8,terms &C. 


“SAS hina oANE 


ew York, Ghicago & New Orleans; 


A GREAT OFFER 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not useda year. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops R68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a yenr, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrate a 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount (0 7eaclu 
Ministers,Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Enst 14th st., Union square, N. \- 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times” says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. he chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 

e. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells. —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with Gomesones. from personal know!- 
| edge.—N. Y. Evangelist 
|. We can speak of the merits of the Waters 
| Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
| very best quality.—Christian Inf€lligencer. 


| A&A GOOD BUSINESS 


| is ensured to an active, en rising man by ad- 
| dressing Box 6, Phiiade!ipiiff, P.O, 





7 We will during 
é sthese Hard Timer 
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- ddlit and Glisdom. 


THE ladies’ ‘ anata news '’—New goods, 


AN ungrammatical Sheriff says: “I 
knows a good thing when I seize it.”’ 





GREAT men are scarce, but there are 
many great grand children. 





[RNEUS PRIME thinks dancing less 
objectionable than cards—prefers the 
Reel to the I-deal. 

A LATE book is entitled, ‘‘ Half Hours 
With Insects.’’ The author never passed 
a night in a country hotel or he would 
not have limited the duration of the in- 
terview to half hours. 





SIMPSON, prompter at the A—— Thea- 
ter, Was asked by a friend why he never 
tried acting. ‘‘ Don’t you care for the 
laurels?’ asked he. ‘Laurels be 
hanged,” said Simpson; “it’s as much 
as I can do to manage the baize.”’ 





“SHE'LL be a Madonaa one of these 
days,’ said another of the Malaprop 
family of a young lady who was prepar- 
ing to make her debut in opera.—{ Boston 
Manuscript. 

“On, Arthur, you know the stationer 
at the corner is selling off, and I have 
been thinking seriously of what you said 
the other day about saving money and 
things, and so I’ve got all he had left of 
this year’s valentines at half the price 
we should have to pay next year, and 
they'll do just as well to send to my sis- 
ters.”’—[ Judy. 





AT the recent election, license and anti- 
license being the issue, license carried 
the day in Shenandoah, Iowa. And 
then the powers that be, empowered by 
existing laws, gently but firmly placed 
licenses at the moderate sum of $13,000 
per annum. And the licensers smile 
grimly and say that five or six more 
such victories would be very discourag- 
ing indeed.—_[Hawkeye. 

Ata dinner party given by Secretary 
Sherman to the members of the Cabinet 
the table was graced by a three-masted 
ship composed of flowers. On the main- 
mast was a small United States flag, 
which Secretary Sherman said his 
little daughter placed there. Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts said, in his dry, 
Yankee way, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, who sat opposite him, ‘* Well, Mr. 
Thompson, will you please tell us if that 
is the correct position for the American 
flag to occupy ona ship?’ Everybody 
awaited the reply, for it is well known 
that the new Secretary is no sailor, and 
they thought he was cornered. But he 
took advantage of the Cabinet custom, 
and replied in a dignified manner, 
“Ahem, I will refer you, sir, to the 
Attorney-General.”’-—{Washington Star. 


- 
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BILLS. 

In some cases bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 





Oliver Ditson & Co, 


The firm of Oliver Ditson & Co. still goes on 
in the process of absorption. Their frequent 
conquests keep us busy in recording them, 
Now we have the announcement that they 
have purchased the entire stock in trade and 
business of Geo. D. Russell & Co., of Boston, 
comprising all their music plates, copyrights, 
American and foreign sheet music, music- 
book stock, Steinway & Son's pianos, etc. etc. 
The Ditsons, in addition to their own enor- 
mous stock, now own the catalogues of Lee & 
Walker, J. L. Peters (a most valuable collec- 
tion), Wm. Hall & Son (comprising 4,500 sub- 
jects, of which the Gottschalk & Wallace copy- 
rights are the most famous), and Russell & 
Co., which is celebrated for correctness and 
elegance and exceedingly popular with teach- 
ers. The agencies and sub-houses of the firm 
are: New York, Chas. H. Ditson & Co. (suc- 
cessors to Firth, 8on & Co., and J. L. Peters); 
Philadelphia, J. E. Ditson & Co. (successors to 
Lee & Walker); Chicago, Lyon & Healy; Cin- 
cinnati, Dobmeyer & Newhall ; San Francisco, 
McCurrie, Weber & Co. 





A. B.C. 

A. B. C. is thqabbreviation for the * Ameri- 
can Breakfast Cereals,"’ under which name is 
sold a comparatively new preparation of 
wheat and barley, which is commanding the 
highest encomiums. These cereals are pre- 
pared according to the process of Lewis 8. 
Chichester, the patent for which is owned by 
the Cereal Manufacturing Company. The 
highest grade of cereals is selected and first 
divested of every particle of chaff or other 
useless or deleterious substance. Then the 
grains are hulled by a patented process pecu- 
liar to thiscompany. This is followed by an 
hour’s gentle steaming, after which the grains 
are thoroughly dried and packed in bags of 
various sizes, ready for sale. The cereals so 
prepared possess several advantages of which 
the chief are: 

1. That they will keep perfectly in any cli- 
mate, and for any length of time. 

2. That they are free from “sticks, stones” 
and other impurities and annoyances. 

3. That they can be prepared for the table 
with fifteen minutes’ cooking, and do not re- 
quire previous soaking over night. (For 
hotels and restaurants this is a special advan- 
tage, inasmuch as the cereals may be cooked 
to order, and the supply be apportioned to 
the demand.) 

4. The greatest proportion of the sweetness 
of the grains is retained by this process. 

The demand for these cereals so prepared 
has increased to such an extent that the com- 
pany has been compeiled to increase its facili- 
ties by securing a millon the Hast River, which 
is four stories high, covers an area of 4,500 
square feet, has an engine of 45-horse power, 
and employs nearly fifty bands. The daily 
production is three hundred bushels. The 
officers of the company are Messrs. John J. 
Tyler, President; Russell Stebbins, Jr., Trea- 
surer, and Wm. Murdoch, Secretary. The 
New York office is at No. 14 College Place, 
where may be seen samples of the cereals 
and testimonials from the leading hotels in 
the city. We have ourselves tested the 
cereals as prepared by this company, and the 
advantages above set forth are based upon 
our own experience. 


Littell’s Living Age. 


The numbers of this standard eclectic for 
the weeks ending March 10th and 17th contain 
the following valuable and interesting arti- 
cles: Geographical and Scientific Results of 
the Arctic Expedition, from the “ Quarterly 
Review ;” Charles Kingsley, “ Frazer's Maga- 
zine: A French Critic on Milton, ** Quarterly 
Review ;”” Wood's Discoveries at Ephesus, 
*” Edinburgh Review ;” Lord Derby on Extra- 
dition, ** Saturday Review ;’’ Henrietta Maria, 
“Contemporary Review;’”’ Edmund Kean, 
“Temple Bar; Dress in France, * Pall Mall 
Gazette ;’’ The Ideal of Old Age, * Spectator ;" 
Our Dog Di, “ Macmillan ;’’ with installments 
of Serials by George Macdonald, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and William Black, and the usual select 
poetry and miscellany. 

The back numbers containing the first in- 
stallments of MacDonald’s new serial are still 
sent gratis to new subscribers for 1877. For 
fitty-two numbers, of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 3000 pages a year), the 
subscription price ($8) is low ; while for $10.50 
the publishers offer to send any one of the 
American $4 monthiies or weeklies with “ The 
Living Age”’ for a year, both postpaid. Lit- 
tell & Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 





New Photograph Rooms, 

The Portland (Me.) “ Press” says: ** Mr. M. F. 
King, the well-known and popular photo- 
graphist, has moved into his new rooms, 
No. 482 Congress street. The rooms have been 
admirably fitted up for the purpose, and are 
as pleasant and convenient as any fn Portland, 
Mr. King bas an established and well-deserved 
reputation, won by hard labor and excellent 
work, and his pictures never fail to give satis- 
faction. Those who desire to see fine specimens 
of photography will do well to look into his 
reception parlor, and those wishing good por- 
traits or copies will be sure to give him a 
call.” To which we add, that persons desiring 
special out-door views, photographs of mills, 
bridges or machinery in the State of Maine, 
will &nd Mr. King a thorough workman, and 
in all respects a gentleman of the highest in- 
tegrity. 





The * Atlantic”? for May will contain 
poems by Whittier, W. W. Story, E. C. Sted- 
man, and Bayard Taylor; the first of Mr. 
Edward H. Knight's series of illustrated 
articles on Crude and Curious Inventions at 
the Centennial Exhibition; a paper by Col. 
George EB. Waring, Jr., on the Work of a New 
England Farmer,—the first of those on Amer- 
ican Industries as related to society; and the 
conclusion of Mr. James's powerful story of 
The American. 





The “Daily Graphic,” (N. Y.) has 
lately pblished an excellent engraving con- 
taining portraits of the new cabinet, which is 
sold at the exoeedingly low price of six cents. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 





Photographs of Mr. aud Mrs. 
Beecher, 

Tn response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to suppby imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cytinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘10-Times- 10" Series. 


Butler’s Literary Selections—3 Parts. 








Fresh and Sparkling Selections in” Prose 
and Verse, for use in Public and Private Schools, 
on the Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk,and by the 
Family Fireside. 


PART ONE—-Now Ready. 
Retail Price: Paper, 35c; Cloth, extra, 75c, 


Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
______PAILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BAGSTER & SON'S 


COMMENTARY, these LY BIBLICAL. 
A MOST VALUABLE WORK 
Send for full description and spec imen to 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 





SendOne Doliar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rates of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, Phrases. 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of 81.00. For sale by ail dealers. 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New York. 











RATORY.—Apn Oration by Rev. Henry Ward 
( Beecher, delivered vefore the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory of Philade!phia. Paper 
binding, 15 cents; cioth, | cents. Sent postpaid 
on receipt ot the price. J. M. SHOEMAKER & 
CO., 1418 Chestnut St., P hiladelphia. 


The International Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 


I. The Administration of President Grant Re 





viewed. 
II. Theory and Practice in Architecture. By 
James C. Bayles. 
[11. German Comie Papers. By Julius Duboc. 
Two Norse Sagas. By Prot. Hjalmar H. Boye 
sen, of Cornell. 
Vv. Responsible Government. By Van Buren 
Denstow, LL.D., of ( hicago Law School. 
VI. The University of U psala. By Dr. Cari M 
Thorden, of Sweden. 
VII. J. R. Lowell and Modern Literary Criticism 
Dr. Ray Palmer. 

The regular article on Art in Europe by P.G. Ham 
erton. a Sonnet by ©. T. Tennyson, Literar 
and Scientific Reviews, etc. 

Price One Dollar. Per annum, $5. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO. 





PRIME ENJOYMENT 
FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY INTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, for more than fifty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 


FAMILY PAPER. 


As is wei) known all over tne United States. It 
is publisned weekly. contains eignt large pages, 
clearly printed on good paper; filled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers ; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing to have her chiluren read. = he whole 
tone of the paper is pure ana elevatin 

It also contains Historical aud Biographical 
articles; Scientific; agriculture and Household 4 
Departments ; Fashion Artic le weekly, tresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorous Netes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ Columns; and 
Strong and Sparkling Editorials, etc..etc. 1s just 
such a paper as every body loves to read, and the 
price is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing ciub rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 3centstump. Address 


BENNETT & FITCH, 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BBE’S Dish and Vegetable Drainer is wanted 

in every family 1000 times a year. Shop-right 

deed and patterns, $10. Beat article to sell terri- 

tory. Examine. Enciose stamp. Juhn RK. Abbe, 
Lawrence, Mass, 








PEE 
815 


2 Ss ~ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BISMARC 


The Authentic Biography of the great German 
es with curious researches into his an- 
2 stry; lively incidents of his youth and student 
life and a tull account of his social surroundings 
and ‘the growth of his officjal and public career— 
from Dike-Captain of the Schiénhausen to Chan- 
cellor and Prince of the German Empire; giving 
numerous private letters to bis wife and personal 
friends. A translation from the German, with an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor, and over 100 illus- 
trative home scenes, battles, portraits. etc. Who- 
ever wants a live book to sell may address 
BISMARCK, P.O. Box 5629, New york. 











GENTS, speak quick! A little territory re- 
iA mains unassigned for Memoirs of P. P. 
Bliss, by WHITTLE. MOODY ana SANKEY, with 
steel piate portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and chil- 
dren—to be published in a few days. Address 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. New York or 
Chicago. By the same Publishers, Autobiogra- 
phy of Finney. 


30,000 copies sold in two month Se 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEw Book, “ ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” * 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don’t foo! away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., to 
Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct.; Chicago, Ill.; Cin., 0. 


FIRST PREMIUM U. S. Centennial Exhibition. 


nts Wanted ! Medals and Diplomas awarde 


‘BOE ASS DICTORIAL BIBLES 


1,800 tllustration Address for new circulars 
A. J.HOL MA N& c 0. 930 ARCH Street, P hila. 





LA DIES can make $5 a day in their own  elty or 
town. Address, Ellis Manf’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


THE MORNING HOUR. a. nate .v. 


Now ready for agents. The great family subscription 
book of the year. Meets a oaily household want. 
The authoris everywhere known. His other books 
have bad a great suie,and are in constant demand. 
This is his crowning work. Exclusive territory. For 
full particulars address J. H. Earie, Boston, Mass. 
$593 my 1% New Articles Samples free. 
__ Address C. M. Linington, Chicago 


AGENTS ronon NEW BOQK GREAT 


gy gong ILLUSTRATED. 
Over 400 Fine Engravings, costing 820,- 
000.00, The only book fairly showing the fine 
costly exhibits of the Art Gallery, Machinery and 
Main Buiidings. Wide-awake Agents are quitting 
ail the inferior books for this. Get the best. 
PS nd for circular, terms,and sample engravings. 
PrP. W. ZEIGLER & CO.,, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


Made by kg awe nts in Jan., "1, with 





CENTS WANTED « «oi ine 


bert book of Moody and Sankey. send 

0c. for complete copy of bo k and full vut- 

fit. We have an immecse ag of Theological and 
Sunday-Sckooi pooks, al! chea 

N. TIBBALS & BONE, 37 Park Row, New York. 


500 ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted to eel) our 

Excelsior Let- 
ter Copying Book, No press, brush. water, or 
pad used. Copies on dry pauper. Sena 3 and we 
wiil forward a 300 page bouk, full letter size, by 
mail, postpaid. Inquire of any C: mmercial Agen- 
cy as to our responsibility. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 110 
Dearboro Street, ( shicago. 


EW PEP AR TURE. eos 

ocal sales- 
aw NO cael 
: ANT & CO., manufacturers 0 /ELOPES 
and PAPER, KS and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, Ou10. 








eas. -The choicest in the world—Importers 
_ brices—! argest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everyboay—Trade continualiy tn- 
crenusing—Agents wanted every where— best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circuiar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 
per day at home. ‘Samples worth $5 

$5 to $20? tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 
gee -CLASS AGENTS. —New Patents. Sell at 

Sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau .,. NM. Te 


aye ‘ef to Agents. Ountft and a 
$25 S Gun free, For terms ud- 
ee ¢: Worth & Co. +, St. Louis, Mo. 
ANTE D WEN to travel and sell wo Rostene « eur 

new ugbreakable glasechimnoeys and 

lamp goods. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 


ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Orvcrmnatt, . Ouro. 





WATCHES. Cheape st in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta, 


y For terms address COULTER & CO.Chic ago 





* o 8 a day sure made by Agents selling 
iad our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 1:23 samples, worth 
$5. sent, postpaid, for 85 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
[ Establ isl. ed 1830.) 
$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
- terme ' free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











double their money collins Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (§2) ceipt 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NOTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World. It contains 18 
sheets of paper, [8 enrel 


pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of Valuabie 

yg - Com piete sample package, with elegant gold-plated 

sieeve battens, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 

drops, ree cents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 
elry,$ Bona er a Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all agents, 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.* 














$2, ooo, 000 Exports. Poor soilsa 

and truit made to pay 
in over county of the United states, Send 
stamp for circulars. Sere ‘HA A. WAGENER. 
Holtsville, Suffolk County, New ¥ ork 





I ARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY. 
I 3 different machines with 
which Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Wagon Makers and 
Jobbers 1p miscellaneous 
work can compete as to QUAL- 
ITY and PRICE with steam 
power manufacturing: also 
Amateurs’ supplies. saw 
blades, fancy woods and de- 
signs. Say where you — 
this, and send for catak 
one prices. W. JO in 
ARNESs, Rocktord, Winne- 


bago Co,, lil, 
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Vor. XV., No. 14, 








Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 
Fe funded. 


——-—— 


+ Joho Wanamaker 
«Coa. 
Finest Clothing 


Particular 
People 





Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestaut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Are You Going to Paint ? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 











and all the Fashionable Shades 
Sold by the Gallon, ready 
for Use. 


White, 





The finest residences in the country use it. 

Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE says: “Our church, 
painted with your paint, looks splendid.” 

Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: “ It ts economical.” 

F. F. THOMPSON, Esq,: “My buildings look 
beautiful.’ 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “It is superior tolead.” 

P. T. BARNUM: “ The best I ever saw.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with Sample Cara 
of Colors, furnished free by dealers, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 
No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


No. 171 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
PELEU CIDITE, for covering | hard wood. 


ENGLISH PERAMBULATORS. . 


Parents, before pur- 
chasing a ec ach for 
your child, call and see 
or send for an Iilus- 
trated Catalogue of our 
world-renowned New 
Improved | Spring 
Front Coach, manu- 
factured in 2 differ- 
ent styles. 

A. W. DABY, 
(Successor to ELDER 
& BROWN.) 
445 10 452 West St. 
New York. 

N. B.—In view of the scientific discovery of_the 
ose we have adopted a BLUE GLASS CANO- 

TOP, _ which can be attached tu any carriage. 


LADIES 


Will find in the product of the United States Corset 
Co., of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 
NESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. 

Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
isthe superior of many corsets sold from $5 to §8 at 
retail. A trial is solicited. We claim our brands as the 











STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac 
tion, 


4 
We have never failed of the highest awards when- 


ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
CHARM, cheap quality—65 cents for BEAUTY—"5 
cents for A A, $i for FIFTH AVENUE, or 50 
cts. for CHILDREN’S WOVEN WAIST, with 
waist measure, and we wil! send them post-paid 
by mail. 
Circular mailed on request. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO., 


P, 0, Box 4928, NEW YORK. 





CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


550 Broadway, New York, ' 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent 
Quality and Finish and of Tasteful Designs.*’ 
“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excel- 
lent Finish,’ 





Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess all the qualities 
the Company claim.” 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this 
country, and we believe in the World.”” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exbibited, from World's Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, i874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


KINGSFORD’S 
swego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 

Is perfectly PURE-—free from acids and other foreign substances 
that injure Linen. 

Is STRONCER than any other-requiring much less quantity in 
using 

Is UNIFORM- —stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS ! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millionsall over the country, and is —_? victory 
over the WHOLE WORL D. The following ts their ~~ ey on ree we rece Ved the Awa 
‘The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Meda! of Merit and Diploma of , = on 

account of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFA CTURE of this Soap. This soap 
was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving. therefore, of great praise. Al! 
other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief 
aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound yew — passing for 
— = — contain the least So:z ap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the 

90 ef = se SCTRIC SUAP ‘s tor saie by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how ‘‘nanttely supe- 
rior one others. 


lI. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers who wil! write 
for it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage)a sample of DOBBINsS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to 


try. Send at once. 
BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


HI. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


301 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE, 
=” Send for Circular and Price List..a 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
if not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75.678 Curious Old Books at your price 
if S72 Magnificent Books at our price. 
2,742 Bibles ond Prayer Bo: ks at any 
price. Gnlditgoe af fiction free. LEGGAT BROs., 
3 Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 














Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
ev year, 

And for ALTE, COMFORT, 
a STYLE. is acknowledged the 

BI eST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. For sale by all leadin 

jobbersand retailers. Beware o 

——_ and infringements. 





THE CELEBRATED 





“‘CHARTER ‘OAK CITY”’ FOY 4 HARMON, 
j ew Haven. Conn. 





SHIRTS, 


Manufactured by McCULLOUGH and nnd Smatous Manders ‘and Speakers, and inte 


ROBERTSON, Hartford, Conn. waoted. “t yr“: rinte subjects. Just the thing 
Special attention given to JESSE HANEY & OO., ahs Nassau &t., Now York’ 





SUPERIOR CUSTOM SHIRTS 
from measure. Al! in want’of a first-class article 
should not fail to write us. Bianks and instruc- 
tions for self-measurement furnished on applica- 
tion. Agents wanted in every town. 


For SALE OR TO LET,—A very desirable 
dwelling, 8ou 

and - re venue ue, Williamebu ba bare. of Hewes Street 
01 erms favorable. H 
ferry. A. P. MAN, © Pine & NY O™ 





great variety. 
ware. 


Goods trom Auction weekly. 


10 rooms—double 





RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP 


For instantly Clearing thr 
Discharge Pipes of W aa} 
Bowls, Bath 1 Pubs. Statior 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become par tiall y or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and ine xper 
sive article does its wort 
perfectly. The trouble, an 
noyance and expense 
sending for a plumber t 
free your pipes may ly 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO,; 
‘ 

Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N.Y, 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt 

the price. 
Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


GENU INE VEG ETABL .E PEST 
POISON, a Safe, Cheap, and Sur 

Destroyer for Potato Bugs, Tobacco 
Flies, Cabbage and Currant Worms 
and all Pests that Prey on Vegeta. 
tion. Being entireiy dissolved in 
water, it is applied by sprinkling, 
which cannot be done with Paris 








Green or other Poisons. No Injury to Plants. 

No Danger in using. Put up in half-pound 

boxes. enough for Two Acres, e 50) cents 
box. Send for Circular with Testimonials. 

OHN REED, 12 Cliff St., New York. P.O. Box 3420 


____ Discount to Dealers. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Fine White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets in 
Cut, Pressed ani Engraved Glass- 


All Housefurnishing Goods. 
and prices ac- 


N.Y. City 


cordingly. 


HADLEY’S, Cooper Institute, 











New Illustratec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
cation Goods carefully selected. Securely packet 
for transportation free of any charge. send 
¢. O. D. or P. O. money order. 

20_ PER ER QU. ARTER FO R TEN Qt "ARTERS. 


ASON & HAMiI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 





— Sy 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


Paris, ‘Vienna, Sentiage 


1875; 
remem snare 1876. 


Os cy ORGANS Assia ENTENNI 
Great variety of styles at pri 
work uf such excellence without wnequa 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 


Five octave double reed organ, - 100 


h tremulant, 
$114 


2 tm poe 








ed facilttr 1 1 


Five octave organ, nine "stops. 
th voix celeste, 

Seld also He... monthly or quarte 
rent pays, A supert rgan muy n 
payment uf $7.20 per quart yu 
MASON & HAMLIN 

154 Tremont St. 


BOSTON. 


vy Payment 


ORCAN co. 


usw YORK. CHIC AG 30, 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 


COHANSEy” TOPS PROTECTOR” 
ONE pis © @ 












CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadetphia, Franklin Institute, 1874. 
New York American Institute, 1875, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS MEG Co.. 


~ DELLUC & C0, 


635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash; 
DELLUC'S ete ee PARKIL HAIR 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTIN 
invaluable food for children and. - ie 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATE 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, aa. Jockey- Club 
Rose Geranium, &e., 

DELLUC’S IRIS iatmete, 
DELLUC'S COnCENTR Ay >. SSTRACT 
PURE VANIL 

All prepared carefully by 
E. FOUUGERA, Chemist, 
New York and Brooxlyn, 


OF 





